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) The Use of Potash Salts in Germany. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

iM Your kindness in sending me uninftr- 
tuptedly your. very interesting paper, THE 
AMERICAN FarMez, induces me to send 
gome'Sccount of our farming, and I prefer 
to speak especially about our experience in 
msing German Potash Salte. 

The basis of our farming is and always 
will be a rational connection of agriculture 
with keeping domestic animals. One half 
of the soil ought to bring forth produce sala- 

le at once; the other half ought to produce 

for the animals. The products of the 
spoil should give a rich food for a suitable 
umber of domestic animals, and the ani- 
mals should give.stable manure nearly 
enough to restore to the land.all of the food 
for plants taken away by the harvest. 

« We consider stable manure the most ex- 
ipellent and the cheapest ; the most excellent, 
Aor it suits all kinds of soils, light and loamy 
and; it acts in dry and in wet seasons; it 

fontains all kinds of elements plants are in 
feed of} of; we think it is cheapest, provided the 
nimal has paid for his food ip part by giv- 
rma mostly 80 as to raise differ- ' 
Sect pinata ia alternate succession ; that ig, | 
deep-rooting plants change with shallow- | 
‘rooting plants, leguminous plants come be- 
‘ween gramineous plants or roots. 
Roots, either potatoes or beets, demand the 
test store of nutritious matter in the 
ae but give a chance to stir and clean the 
round perfectly ; the legumes and clover 

Plants collect nitric acid for the succeeding 
igraminepus plants. A farm managed in that 
_way maintains itself without any addition of 
commercial manure ; the dung deposited by 
“the animals, the stubbles and the residues of 
“plant roots and the dissolved minerals left 
within the soil, form new material for suc- 
ve crops. 

, It is a disadvantage that nitric acid, that 
Precious nourishment, sinks so fast into the 
"subsoil, out of reach of plant roots (to prove 
“this, be it mentioned that drainage water 
_ Benerally contains a large percentage of 
vnitric acid); therefore, quite a sensation 
' arese when it was discovered that the lupine 
plant (lupinus luteus, angustifolius, or albus) 
_ was able to collect and bring up all the 
nitric acid within the soil for the benefit of 
* the following gramineous plants. The lupine 
4 continues with us in high esteem as a collec- 
» tor of nitrogen. Yet, although a rural econo- 
“my, combined with keeping domestic ani- 
* mals and raising'in turn, deep and shallow 
rooting plants, legumes and grains alter- 

: 2 nately, may endure without any « artifi- 

_ cial manure, it never will come to the highest 
S plane. The highest, the most intensive hus- 
~ bandry, is obliged to make use of commer- 
/ cial manures. Our large crowded population 
» and high prices of arable land, compel the 
landholders to increase the products of the 
|) farm and consequently ublige them to pro- 
> vide for the novrishment of plants by mer- 
*cantile manure. Most of our soils are poor 
© in phosphates; others are poor in potash, 
> and some soils, even rich enough in phos- 
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phates and potash, don’t bring forth rich 
crops when there is a want of nitrogen, the 
agent (to use the words of Liebig) to solve 
and to set in activity the nutritious matter 
near by. There are other reasons to compel 
landholders to use mineral manures. The 
production of grain will kardly pay any more, 
since Russia overflows our country with rye, 
barley and cate, and America with wheat, 
It is therefore a necessity to produce better 
paying crops ; for instance, oil, tobacco, hops, 
beets for sugar, potatoes for starch and alco- 
hol; and plants of this kind, following at 
short *i als, afford more profit than a 
regular fusbandry. They deprive the soil 
pretty soon of some necessary material, and 
as soon as one kind of plant food is deficient 
in the soil, the crops fall short—the crops 
always Corresponding to that mysterioue 
matter the soil is in want of. 

For instance: to produce 2,000 pounds of 
clover hay, the soil on which it grows ought 
to hold available, besides other materials 
thirty pounds of potash and ten pounds: of 
phosphoric acid in a soluble state’ Suppose 
| within the soil there is at hand instead pie 


pounds of phosphoric acid, only fou 


then ofiy'800" tare 
' expected. Of, if instéad of thirty pounds at 
| potash only twenty pounds are at ‘hand, no 
more than 1,830 pounds of clover bay could 
be expected, and the surplus of the other 
substances would appear a dead capital 
within the soil. However indispensable phos- 
phoric acid is for ull vegetation, and how- 
ever scarce it seems in the soil, still it ap- 
pears a dead loss, in case the soil is at the 
same time poor in other substances, especial- 
ly in potash. Many soils, although rich in 
phosphates, are in want of potash, and con- 
sequently refuse to give a full crop. So itis 
lucky for agriculture, that the refuse salts at 
Strassfort, Prussia, are so rich in potash, 
and that they exist in so large quantities, 
they will furnish the world for many coming 
years with potash. NowlI seein your able 
journal, that. the farmers of the United 
States make use of potash, and I am pleased 
to read, that Dr. Pollard, in his article of 
February ist, recommends the use of German 
potash salts besides phosphates. I will try 
to set down a record of experience in using 
potash salts, as far as it is settled by our ag- 
ricuitural experiment stations. Peaty or 
swampy ground, after being freed from 
Water, receives the most benefit by an appli- 
cation of potash-salts, and the more so, when 
the moor is managed in Mr. Rimpau’s Cun- 
rau manner. (By the way, Mr. Rampau 
treats swamp soils in the following manner: 
By rynning trenches parallel a distance of 
sixty feet apart, the swamp is freed from 
water ; the material taken out of the trenches, 
when consisting of sand, is used to cover the 
moor all over, fuur inches deep. ‘The sand is a 
dead body, only the bed for germinating seed, 
and is kept always above the moor, never 
mixing with it.. Potash and phosphates are 
the only manure, never the stable dung; the 
moor itself is.more than rich in nitrogen. 
Whenever there is no sand in the subsoil, or 
when sand is deeper than one and a half and 
two feet, the same is transported from other 
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places. The sand presses down and compacts 
the moor forever ; the plants don’t freeze out, 
as they often do on moors uncovered, and 
no weeds spring up. It is a costly meliora- 
tion, but of wonderful ‘success, especially 
when the covering sand contains lime.) This 
kind of melioration has demonstrated what 
an indispensable material potash becomes 
with a soil in want of it. Next to peaty 
soils the light sandy soil is most benefitted 
by applying potash salis. Both soils are as 
a rule very poor in potash. Soils on the con- 

trary, consisting mostly of weather-beaten 
basalt or feldspar, are seldom in need of 
potash, unless potatoes, sugar beets or to- 
bacco, raised uninterruptedly, have taken 
away the soluble potash within the soil. 
Even for more loamy land, our experiment 
stations assert, that potash salts. are indis- 
pensable in consequence of their indirect in- 
fluence. . Experiments, for instance, have 
shown that by applying phosphates;’100 
pounds of phosphates with fifty pounds of 
potash, had a better effevt than 200 pounds 
of phosphates used alone. This fact shows: 


lit, kainit, polyhalit, krugit, etc. In some of 
these forms potash is united with sulphuric 
acid;.in, others, with chlorine. The last 
named form, on account of its high percent- 
age of chlorine, was feared would hurt vege- 
table life; later experiments showed that it 
is not. the case, when chloride of potash is 
used some considerable time before sowing 
or planting ; never was thereany fault found 
using chloride of petash on light or peaty 
soil; in some caseseven it had a better effect 
than sulphate of potash. Only one plant is 
very sensitive to chloride of potash, viz: 
tobacco. Manured with the chloride, it 
burns with difficulty, so that for tobacco sul- 
phate of potash ought to be preferred. It 
appears to be almost the same thing in what- 
ever form potash salt is used ; the considera- 
tion is only as to the price and the percent- 
age of pure potash in the salt. For import- 
ing long distances, potash salts of high per- 
centage of potash ought to be preferred. 
Finally, it is considered profitable. to strew 
potash salts.in the stable for catching ammo- 
nia, but*for that purpose krugit—potash and 


;diréet | magnesia, united with sulphuric acid, is pre- 


portance, sometimes more than as a direct 
food. This indirect influence appears again 
by applying potash salts either to potatoes 
and sugar beets, or to grains—barley, oats. 

The first-named roots are great consumers of 
potash; the last named grains want but 
little for food ; still, the grains are generaily, 
as experiments show, more benefitted by ap- 
plying potash salts than the potash con- 
sumers, potatoes and beets. 

There was a time when the potash salts 
were for beets and potatoes totally rejected. 
We had observed that, although the crops 
were increased, the beets had less sugar, the 
potatoes less starch than others raised with- 
out potash salts. Now we know that when 
kainit is used in proper connection with 
phosphoric acid and ‘is incorporated in the 
soil long before planting or sowing, prefera- 
bly in the fall, no such fault is observed. 

An indirect gain by using potash salts is, 
that a soil manured with potash salts retains 
more moisture, which is very important for 
light, dry soils. Most all soils in want of 
potash are likewise in need of phosphates. 
Therefore, be it either as direct food or as 
solvent agent, it is advisable to apply both 
at once, say 100 pounds of phosphates to 
fifty pounds of kainit (sulphate of potash). 
One of them used alone has often no effect 
at all.. Only the lupine plant is satisfied 
with kainit alone, without any other addi- 
tional manure. Another condition in ap- 
plying potash salt is, that the soi] ought to 
contain lime or chalk. Many times the pot- 
ash salts were without effect, when after 
marling or liming the soil success appeared 
at once. The eastérn part of Switzerland, 
for instance, poor in lime does not derive 
any gain by applying potash salts; in 
the western part of Switzerland,.a coun- 
try rich in lime, the fields and meadows 
are very responsive to kainit. The german 





potash salts exist in different forms; carna- 


ferred; chloride of potash would corrode 
the feet-of the animals and the shoes of the 
men. The rule to apply potash salt is to 
spread it long before sowing or planting, pre- 
ferably in the fall; plow it under and mix it 
with the soil intimately. There is no fear 
about its sinking into the subsoil, washing 
away or evaporating. 

¥ Yours truly, 

' E. Wanta. 

Schonlanke, Prussia, March 11, 1884, 





Grass Lands and their Management in 


France. 
By our Correspondent in Paris, March 22.' 


It is not more than a century since France 
had only one kind of meadow—the natural, 
and only one way for rearing stock, pastur- 
age in summer, and hay in winter. Thanks 
to the cultivation of artificial grasses and 
rotation of crops, the power of the land has 
been tripled. All abandoned lands become 
natural meadows, and will continue indefi- 
nitely so if not broken up. Artificial 
meadow is laid down for a fixed number of 
years—or one year even, and sown with 
selected seeds, A natural meadow demands 
less care, and exacts less capital than artifi- 
cial grass land, but the produce will be less. 
Certain grasses would die out as the mineral 
matters they preferred became less, and 
other species would in due course succeed. 
In laying lands down to meadow not only 
the soil, but the climate should be studied. 
A moderate temperature and a fair dose of 
humidity are requisite for the success of 
meadows. Where these conditions do. not 
exist, lucerne and .sainfoin may succeed. 
As the condition of soil, climate and hu- 
midity vary, so will the grasses or flore ; 
there are species suited for high, medium 
and low lands. For the higher, the grasses 
like-a pure bracing air; aromatic plants will 
abound there, and so sheep and goats wil! 
thrive. For medium: altitudes the land will 
be leas dry, and the plants more abundant ; 
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the third, if not marshy, will suit black cattle. 
In marshy land the yield will be good, but 
the quality deficient. The best meadows are 
situated in valleys, below the arable soils; 
they will thus enjoy the draininge of such 
land, thereby acquiring food and humidity. 
Of course land lying on the bordersof rivers 
and liable to be inundated must remain 
under grasa. 

In meadow lands the aim is to extirpate 
grasses, keep land clean, irrigate at the right 
season, and carry off all super-abundant 
water. Ourches says, that ordinary meadows 
contain 42 specimens of forage -plants; of 
these 17 are useful, the remainder worthless 
or injurious. On elevated pasturages there 
are 38 species of grasses, of which only 8 
are useful; in low meadows 25 species, and 
but 4 useful. From experiments made in 
Bretagne, it results, that in the case of 
natural meadows there would be on high 
lauds three-fourths loss, and in low meadows 
six-sevenths, if cattle refuse to consume all 
the grasses that were useless and injurious. 

For natural meadows, study the grasses 
peculiar to the locality. If the land be 
dirty break up and crop it fora few years, 
and then lay down, sowing after corn suit- 
able seeds—not the swecpings of hay lofts; 
caution ought to be used respecting the in- 
troduction of new varieties, chiefly because 
they are new, though they may be natural. 
Endeavor to have grasses that will come 
into flower at the same time. Not a few 
farmers allow the cattle to feed down the 
aftermath of the first crop. It is. better to 
allow the land to get firm. In winter lorg 
manure is spread on the grass and scattered 
by a light harrow in spring. Mow the first 
crop of grass before coming into flower; 
roll frequently, but never let sheep feed 
thereon for two seasons, or they will bite the 
heart out of the young clovers. And as 
natural meadows have not only different 
species of grasses, but these species come 
more or less forwar.! as the season is wet or 
dry, select accordingly. 

Pasture lands are generally those of rather 
a poor character, and not productive. How- 
ever, io those districts celebrated for their 
grazing lands, as Normandy, Nivérnais, and 
Hesbaye in Belgium, the lands are frequent- 
ly turned into pasture, not fields into culti- 
vation The rich pasturages serve for the 
fattening of .catile, as in the valley of the 
Auge and Colrados; others serve to keep 
cows and rear young stock, as in the north 
of France, the Vosges and the Jura; else- 
where, the pasturage is for horses and mules, 
asin Pvitou, and the poorest lands support 

sheep, breed suiting locality. It is rarely 
wise to break up good pasture land giving 
fair returns; it is also a mistake to break up 
poor grass soils, unless the farmer be pre- 
pared to apply rich manurings. 

Lands wien grazed produce more, inany 
think, than when mown. The plants tiller 
better. The first inch of a blade of grass 
grows more rapidly than the second, and the 
second more than the third. The several 
short regrowths will in the aggregate surpass 
the total length of that when mown. 

Never feed bare a field; give it rest, and 
alternate the animals. Divide the pasture 
land into sections, and graze accordingly. 
Give stock to be fattened off the best bites, 
and do not torment them with such mixed 
company as horses and sheep. Indeed, the 
latter ought ever to be suspected, as they are 
very able in snatching up the tit-bits. For 
cart horses, they are better rested when fed 
in the stable on soiling. It is now the cus- 
tom to spread cracked cake on the sward for 
fat stock ; they pick it up with avidity, and 
it hastens them for the butcher. 

A good pasturage ought not to be abused 
by being fed bare. It should be in harmony 
with the breed of cattle. The droppings or 
clots should be regulafly spread out on the 
land. It is a good plan to only allow sheep 


to succeed after cattle, they and horses will 
eat the tufts and fairy rings that cattle dis- 
like. On no account let pigs or geese on 
paddocks, their natural home is a special 
piece of marsh land. _~ 

It is difficult to know to what country 

belongs the honor of discovering artificial 
meadows: Italy claims it from Camille 
Tarello, whose work appeared in 1566. 
Hartlib does not appear to have treated on 
the subject before the seventeenth century. 
In any case, it is only recently that the 
artificial meadow has been called into prac- 
tical rotation use. Artificial meadows re- 
quire good seed, good tilth, and well manured 
soil ; they ate generally sown in spring, with 
a cereal crop, but if rye grass, which grows 
80 rapidly, it is better to sow alone, in 
autumn or after an early crop. The seed 
selected ought to be precocious, so as to 
come for the feeding or fattening of animals 
when the natural pasturage may be late. 
Artificial grass land is the base of all 
ameliorating and progressive agriculture. 
It is most profitable when the grass, cut 
twice daily to avoid fermentation, is given to 
stock in the house. Some farmers adopt the 
pen system, and in Normandy, in the dis- 
tricts of Caen and Caux, the peg and rope 
plan is adopted. A cord eleven feet long is 
divided into equal parts, passed through 
oblique holes in a board twenty inches long 
and four wide; one end of the cord is at- 
tached to the sunken peg, the other to the 
horn or neck. The rope is thus never en- 
tangled, nor the animals legs caught; a 
sweep two and an half feet or segment of 
sward is allowed. Thaer alleges cattle give 
more milk when thus fed than if pastured at 
large or soiled. 

For Italian rye grass obtain the best seed. 
Here it comes direct from Italy. The seeds 
are brushed in, covered to a good quarter of 
an inch, and rolled. When clover is em- 
ployed, three or four varieties are selected, 
as it is rather @ fickle plant. A bushel of 
clover seed weighs 64 lbs., and may contain 
from 16,000 to 54,000 seeds ; a bushel of rye 
grass can vary from 15 to 30 lbs., and one 
ounce of seed contains frum 15,000 to 27,000 
grains. 


Wool and Sheep Against Tobacco in 

irginia. 

The object of this paper is to call the at 
tention of the farmers of the tobacco grow- 
ing regions of Virginia, to the value and 
importance of sheep raising and wool as 
compared with tobacco. 

There is no state in the union that is 
better adapted to sheep raising than Vir- 
ginia, and no where else can they be raised 
so cheaply and so profitably. There are in 
Eastern Virginia vast quantities of open 
lands too much impoverished to be profit- 
ably cultivated, usually called old field 
lands, which can be purchased at from $3 to 
$5 an acre; sheep thrive upon these lands 
in the most wonderful manner. They are 
mostly elevated and dry, but abundantly 
supplied with water from creeks and 
branches. Sheep delight in a dry soil and 
a dry climate, and hence the great adapta- 
tion of such land to sheep husbandry. Sheep 
require very little feeding here, and I have 
known them to be subsisted the whole year 
round without any feeding whatever. 

In order to show how well sheep pay 
here, the writer will take the liberty of 
giving an itemin his own experience, and 
that of one of his neighbors. He com- 
menced the last season with 32 old sheep. 
From these he raised 38 lambs and 160 
pounds of wool. Putting the lambs at $3 
each and the wool at 25 cents per pound, 
we have the gross product of $154. Deduct 
from this the cost of raising—say $40, and 
$114 is left as the net profit on 32 sheep. 
My neighbor has done even better than this. 
From 24 old sheep he raised 33 lambs and 








120 pounds of wool, valued at $129. Deduct 


the cost of raising which he puta at $25, 
leaves a net profit of $104. My neighbor 
says that ali the feeding he has given his 
sheep was a few ears of corn occasionally 
when the weather was bad, and yet his flock 
is in fine condition. These are not excep- 
tional cases, It is the usual result with all 
who give their flocks proper attention, and 
do not allow them to become too large. It 
must be acknowledged that they do not do 
so wellin large flocks. There is no doubt of 
the fact that wool may be made a great and 
most profitable industry in Virginia. 

1 wil now proceed to show how much 
more profitable sheep are than tobacco. 
There are 43 counties in Virginia that raise 
tobacco, and the tobacco product may be 
estimated at 50,000,000 pounds. Putting 
the average value of this at 3 cents per 
pound, we have an aggregate value of 
$4,000,000. The cost of production is esti- 
mated at 6 cents per pound, equal to $3,000,- 
000, leaving a net profit of $1,000,000. 

Now, t.ke sheep. In these 48 tobacco 
counties there are about 61,774 farms; al- 
lowing the very moderate number of 25 
sheep to be raised on each of these farms, 
we have an aggregate of 1,544,350 sheep ; 
estimating the clip of each at 5 pounds, we 
have a wool product of 7,721,750 pounds, 
which, valued at 25 cents per pound, makes 
the aggregate value of the wool crop $1,930,- 
750. Add to this amount the value of the 
lambs raised (allowing 1 to each ewe), equal 
to 1,544,350 lambs, which at $2.50 each make 
$3,860,875. We have as the aggregate gross 
product of lambs and wool the sum of 
$5,791,018. Deduct from this the cost of 
raising (yearly) say $i each, the sum of 
$4,245,668 remains as the net profit, as against 
$1,000,000 on the tobacco crop. Now the 
excellence of this result is that it can be 
reached without any or very little additional 
labor, whilst the planter can keep on mak- 
ing tobacco as usual, except that he should 
curtail his crop somewhat, which he ousht 
to do any how, and make what he does 
cultivate better. 

But the poor innocent sheep has two very 
formidable enemies which deter many from 
raising them. One is the dog, and the other 
is the sheep stealer. These obstacles, vith 
a little care and attention, may be overcome 
ina great measure, by having the sheep at 
night in an enclosure as near the homestead 
as possible,and by putting bells on a few 
of the sheep. 

This writer has been doing this for several 
ears and he has not lost a single shecp 
m these causes as long as he kept it u 
strictly. Other advan result from th 
practice. They are made and kept gentle, 
and the owner can see them every day, and 
thus readily discover when anything is the 

matter. 

Notwithstanding these facts, not more 
then about one-third of the farmers in 
Eastern Virginia raise ee at all. All 
could and should do it, for it would make 
a valuable addition to the income of the 
farm, whilst it would involve but little ad- 
ditional cost or labor. 

Cumberland County, Va. Wma. Hotman. 





EXxporTATION OF CATTLE FROM THE 
IsLAND oF JERSEY.—Consular Agent Renouf 
reports to the State Department that there 
is a marked increase in the exportation of 
cattle for breeding pu to the States, the 
total number exported during the year end- 
ing September 30, is 874, of the value of £40,- 
380, averaging nearly £47 10s. per head. In 
the number is iicluded a prize cow of the in- 
voice yalue of £1,000, thus raising the aver- 

“to a high figure. 

ne The al ers of this island are now = 
aware of the necessity for a pure breed, wit 
e milking qualities of their cattle for the 

nited States, and they are most anxious 
that every precaution should be taken to in- 
sure the genuineness of the breed of their 
cattle when landed at the United States, and 
this shows the necessity of each animal being 
branded on the horn, and accompanied by a 
certificate duly attested, such certificate de- 
scribing the animal and the number branded 
on the horn, together with the certificate of 





the veterinary surgeon of the soundness of 
the animal. 


zow T0 Pay fon A FARM. 
Advioe to Young Farmers in Debt. 


(By the Deer Creek Farmers’ Cvs.) 


The Deer Creek Farmérs’ Club met at the 
residence of Mr. Wm. Webs‘er, near Church. 
ville, Saturday, April 5th, Mr. Thomas Loch. 
ary, President, in the chair, and Edward P. 
Moores Secretary. All the active member 
but one were present, and a number of 
guests. 

Theclub in a body examined Mr. Web. 
ster’s stock, etc., with critical eyes, ‘the 
formal report being made by a committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Munnikhuysen, Wm. 
F. Hays and B. Silver, Jr. Mr. Webster's 
Short Horn cattle, sheep, horses and Berk. 
shire hogs looked well.. He has a number of 
fine lambs, suggestive af green peas and mint 
sauce. Among his swine is one which re. 
joices in six feet, each fore-foot having an 
additional foot a little above it. It was not 
‘thought desirable to encourage six-footed 
hogs, as the four-footed variety are trouble. 
some enough to turn out of a corn-field. It 
was suggested that they might be profitable 
for souse. Mr: Webster also has a great 
number of game chickens, which he thinks 
the hardiest and best of all breeds. He 
gathers ten dc zen eggs every day. 

Mr. Webster said his stock cattle had not 
improved as they should have done and he 
thought be had made a mistake in his mode of 
feeding. They were kept up in box stalls at 
night and fed meal. In the day time they were 
turned out and fed on fodder in the field. 

Mr. Munnikhuysen suggested that cattle 
should not be stabled part of the time and 
turned out the remainder of the day. If fed 
cut they should ke kept out all the time. 

Mr. Webster thought he had also made 
another mistake by not buying blooded 
cattle, which he thought paid better when 
fed in the stable than ordinary stock. 

The question discussed was : 

“PAYING ONE THIRD OF THE PURCHASE 

MONEY ON A FARM, IS IT POSSIBLE FOR A 


* MAN TO PAY THE REMAINDER AND KEEP 


UP THE IMPROVEMENTS OUT OF THE 


PROFITS OF THE raRm?” 


And our friend Baker, of the -digis, fur- 
nishes the following succinct report : 

Wm. Webster said he was at first disposcd 
to regard it as impossible, but upon think- 
ing over the subject carefully, he concluded 
it could be doné, and in looking around bis 
neighborhood he found it had been done. It 
would require about twelve years ic which 
to pay fur the farm, and @ man must use the 
same industry, economy and other business 
qualities which would be necessay to suc- 
cess in any other occupation. 

Suppose a young man buys a farm of 100 
acres, costing $6,000, paying $2,000 on it 
and leaving unpaid $4,000. Of coutse it is 
taken for granted that such a farm has 
pretty good buildings and fencing and the 
land not poor. Let him divide it into five 
fields, of 16 acres each, leaving 20 acres in 
wood, garden, orchard, lawn, etc. 

llis expenses the first year would be as 
follows: Interest, $240; fertilizers, a ton to 
8 acres for corn, $187 ; follow the corn with 
wheat, applying 300 lbs. bone and 300 Ibs. 
phosphate per acre, $187 ; wages and board 
of one man 9 months, $216 ; additional help 
in harvesting crops, $50; taxes and insur, 
ance, $35; repairs, $25 ; blacksmithing, $20; 
seeds, $40; personal expenses, $200. He 
should take one religious, one agricultural 
and one county paper, costing ray $3, snd 
pay his minister say $12. Making altogether 
$1,218. 

Tie might reasonably exp<ct to raise 9 bar- 
rels of corn to the acre, or 144 barrels, worth 
$360; 18 bushels of wheat per acre, or 788 
bushels, worth $788; 6 cattle, worth $120; 
hay, profits of orchard, poultry, butter, etc., 
$200. In all $968. THe would then have in- 





creased his debt $250. 
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The second year his expenses and receipts 
would be about the same as the first. 

The third year there would be the addi- 
tion of $30 interest on the $250 debt of the 
first and second yeats, making his expenses 
$1,248. The proceeds of his farm could be 
increased by a hay crop of 2 tons to the acre, 
80 tons, worth $270—making ‘a total of 
$1,288, and the amount of receipts and ex- 
penses about even. 

The fourth year his interest account would 
be $240, and $10 floating debt, which could be 
paid by the hay, $270, and increase in cattle 
$120, making $390, thus leaving $140 in favor 
of the farm, outside of the original debt. 

The fifth year he owes interest, $240. He has 
a balance of $140 in hand; hay crop, $270; 
increase in stock, $250; total, $655 ; leaving 
a balance in hand of $415. 

The sixth year he begun to go over his 
fields again. The current expenses are the 
same as before, $1,218. Against this he 


ought to raise 13 barrels of corn to the acre, 
$520; 28 bushels of wheat per acre, $448; 


80 tons hay, $270; cattle, 10 head, $200; or- 
chard, hogs, etc., $250; stock and poultry, 
$100; tolal, $1,788. Net profits, $570. This 
added to the balance on hand shows a bal- 
ance of $985 in favor of the farm. 

The next year he ought to be able to make 
a payment of $500 on the principal of his 
debt, and each succeeding year would dimin- 
ish interest and principal, and at the end of 
12 years his farm would be paid for and 
worth double its original cost. 

Young farmers are inclined think 12 years 
an eternity, but if they are industrious and 
manage properly they can pay for a farm 
under the circumstances named. Mr. Web- 
ster said of course he would expect his 
young farmer to have a good wife. 

Mr. Edward H. Hall said Mr. Webster had 
not allowed enough for labor and personal 
expenses, and thought very few would suc- 
ceed under such circumstances. 

Mr. John Moores thought it could be done, 
but*the man who undertook it must have 
muscle, industry and close application. He 
must live within his means and not ride 
around the county in a fine buggy. The 
feat has been done. He knew _a man who, 28 
years ago, worked at 50 cents a day, had no 
capital, but raised a family, bought a farm, 
and now has money on interest, and owns 
bank stock. 

Benjamin Silver, Jr., said it was possible 
but not probable that the farm would be 
paid for. The young man would do better 
to invest $2,000 elsewhere and work at some- 
thing else. Mr. Webster’s reasoning makes 
no allowance for wet days or bad crops. 


Geo. E. Silver said that it had been done 
and could be done again, and while a ma- 
jority of those who undertook a farm bur- 
dened with such a debt, might never pay the 
debt, they might improve the farm, live com- 
fortably, raise a family and be better off, 
even if the farm were sold, than if the 
$2,000 had been invested in something else. 

Johns H. Janney did not believe more 
than one man in one hundred would succeed 
under such circumstances. He had aiso 
figured it out, but from a different stand- 
point. Take a farm of 150 acres, coating 
$7,500. The cash payment would be $2,500, 
leaving on mortgage $5,000. The interest 
each year would be $300; taxes, $70.31; re- 
pairs, $150; interest on cash payment, $150; 
total, $670.81. Ten dollars an acre would 
probably be a fair estimate of the receipts, 
which would amount to $1,500, leaving 
$829.69 to pay the cost of living, hire of 
hands, etc. A better way would be to rent 
the farm at say $300 and invest the $2,500. 
The account would then stand as follows: 
Interest on $2,500, $150; possible receipts of 
farm, $1,500 ; total, $1,650, leaving a balance 
of $1,850 after paying the rent. The differ- 
ence, therefore, in favor of renting, would 
be $520.31. 

Judge Watters thought it possible the farm 





could be paid for, but it could not be figured 
out. It is said figures will not lie, but if 
you guess at the figures which form your 
premises, the conclusion is only a guess, 
aftet all. If a farmer invests all his money 
to pay on a farm he can’t go on that farm 
and live like a capitalist, but he must be eco- 
nomieal and work besides. ’ 

Mr. Cummings said Mr. Webster's figures 
show it ean be done, by good judgment, 
economy and close attention. The best 
argument in its favor is that it has been done. 

R. John Rogers regarded it as possible by 
the right kind of man. Twenty years ago 
there were people who could do it, and the 
advantages for farming are now superior. 
Improved implements now disperse with 
wages and board of labor. Two men can 
now do as much work on a farm as four 
men could 30 or 40 years ago. If a man 
makes up his mind to pay for his farm in 12 
yeara he can doit. The advantage of buy- 
ing over renting is that a man is not liable 
to be turned out year by year. . 

Silas B. Silver though it could be done, 
but a man must save every cent possible. 
He must select his farm with care, and for 
$6,000 ought to get a farm that will raise 12 
barrels of corn to the acre. He should be 
prudent in stocking his farm, buying only 
such stock and implements as are absolutely 
needed. -A small farmer, working with his 
hands, can get more out of them than a large 
farmer can. 

Geo. J. Finney thought it did not often 
happen that a man gets out of debt, ina case 
as stated by Mr. Webster. 

Alex. M. Fulford said it could be done, but 
it depended on the man himself. He must 
buy judiciously, watch his expenses closely, 
practice strict economy, close application 
and hard work to succeed. At the same 
time he might have raised a family and been 
as happy as most men. Farmers forget that 
they have a comparatively easy time. Few 
failurés of farmers are reported in Bradstreet. 

Thos. A. Hays also thought it possible but 
seldom probable that the farmer would pay 
out. Much would depend on his family. He 

would say to single young farmers who 
think they could not get along if married, to 
marry a rich girl ora working girl. 

E. P. Moores thought a man could succeed, 
if he started with sufficient stock and good 
business ideas. 

John G. Rouse said he had known farmers 
who were in debt who made their poultry 
and butter account pay their store bill. If he 
had $2,000 he would rather put it in a farm 
and go in debt $4,000 than put his money at 
interest and work bythe day. A man’s suc- 
cess would depend upon his energy and good 
management. It is a mistake fora man to 
pay all his money on a farm and go in debt 
for stock and implements. He would start at 
a disadvantage. 

Wm. Munnikhuysen said it was possible 
but not very probable. It depends on the man, 
as had been suggest~d. He would not advise 
a friend to try it, but would tell him to invest 
his money and.allow it to accumulate until 
he could buy a farm. If he rented a farm 
he would do better. 

J. Thomas Webster said that for a young 
man, raised a farmer and willing to work, it 
would be well for him to buy a farm. Back- 
bone and muscle are required. It takes nerve 
to get up at 4 0’clock in the morning to at+ 
tend to labor. i 

R. Harris Archer said success would de- 
pend upon the man and the farm. A good 
man on a good property might at least keep 
the interest down and improve the property. 
It would at any. rate be a good investment if 
he did not succeed in paying for it. 

Joshua Rutledge agreed with Mr. Archer 
that a young man who would work might 
be worth more even if sold out than when 
he started. 

James Lee thought there was no doubt it 
could be done, but he differed with some 


about it requiring all muscle. It would 're- 
quire management and head work also. 
The President, Mr. Lochary, said he did 


not think there was ever a better chance 


than the present for a man to go in debt for 
afarm. Land is low and money can be hed 
on easy terms. He thought a man could 
pay for « farm in 12 years. If a man goes 
in debt with the intention of paying, it makes 
him more industrious. A farm ean be man- 
aged with fewer horses and men than it 
could years ago. 

Richard Webster’s opinion was that at the 
present prices of labor, and with corn at 50 
cents and wheat at $1 per bushel it cannot 
be done. 

Wm. Webster remarked that farmers are 
afraid to feed the ground as it ought to be 
fed. 
John Moores.—-You are wrong there. We 
are afraid to do the work ourselves. One 
man and a boy can work 100 acres properly. 

Adjourned to meet at the residence of 8. 
B. and Geo. K. Silver, May 3d.. The ques- 
tion announced for discussion was : 

“Does the wool-growing interest of this 
county require protection from depredations 


of dogs.” 


The Best Kind of Fertilizers and Proper 
Sized Farms, 


An interesting meeting of the progressive 
agriculturists of the central part of Loudoun 
county, Virginia, was held on March 22d. 
For the proceedings we are indebted to the 
report of the Hamilton Telephone. 

After the preliminary proceedings, includ- 
ing the election of Harry B. Wilson for 
Secretary, Thos. R. Smith was called upon 
for an answer to the following question, 
which had been submitted to him: 

“ Wuat FERTILIZERS ARE BEST FOR FAR- 
MERS TO USE AND HOW BEST APPLIED?” 

He said: The product of the barnyard is 
the best fertilizer, and that it should be 
hauled out as fast as it accumulates. Next 
in order of their value I would use lime 
and bone. 





I. E. Hoge: I agreed that it is best to; 


haul manure right from the stable door to 
the field. I consider dissolved South Car- 
olina Rock one of the best commercial fer- 
tilizers. 

Lewis Helm: I would haul out well pre- 
pared manure as fast as made, but stalks, 
straw, etc., should be left in barnyard for 
about six months to. be tramped and mixed. 
It is well to pile such materials up in the 
spring, and put some plaster in them and by 
fall they will be good manure. Dry, they 
are no better than brush. My wheat where 
8. C. rock was used last fall looks fully as 
well as where bone was used—equal com- 
mercial velue was applied. 

D. J. Hoge: The strength of manure left 
in the barnyard will waste away with every 
rain. It will rot in the field as well as in 
the yard and the strength will go into the 
soil. I don’t care what. you turn under, it 
all tells. 

8. N. Brown: I would haul out rough 
stuff if it. be only half rotted. 

J. 8. Wilson: Jas, M. Walker was doubt- 
less correct when he said manure should be 
hauled out as soon as there is any to haul. 
Manure has two effects which should be 
considered ; one the direct supply of plant 
food and the other the power to absorb the 
fertilizing elements of the atmosphere. I 
believe straw, boards, stones—anything is 
a good fertilizer. © 

J. M. Hoge: I believe the best wheat 
can be produced by bone and ammonia. 
Much barnyard manure makes a rank growth 
which will fall down. 

J. T. Cummins; My best results have 
come from piling manure in flat ricks, and 
forking all over in about two weeks, after 
which it is soon ready for any use.. Never 
had any benefit from coarse material. 





T. E. Taylor: Chemical fertilizers will 








benefit him {the renter for instance,) who 
wants quick results, but. to benefit the land 
use bone or lime. As to long manure, 
anything that will shade will enrich the 
land. 

Bush Piggott: We have used straw on 
corn ground and it did help the corn. 

8. N. Brown: Years ago I put a belt of 
straw across a grass field soon after har- 
vest. By first of September the grass was 
improved thereby and next spring I found 
double the amount of grass where the straw 
was put. 

2p. Question: “WHAT SIZED FARMS 
BEST PROMOTE THE INTERESTS OF THE 
COMMUNITY ?” 

Phineas J. Nichols, to whom the question 
was referred, said: Go near market and 
small farms are best. In grazing regions 
large farms are @esirable; but in our com- 
munity 200 acres is about’ as much as one 
man can profitably work. ‘The general 
tendency of our farmers to increase their 
estates by buying adjoining lands that are 
put upon the market is to be deprecated. I 
have 215 acres and do not want more. 
With our present labor system I don’t sce 
what a man wants with a very large farm. 
With a farm of 200 acresI would divide 
in seven fields and that would give crop 
rotation of such extent that grass would 
not have to be turned up just as it gets good. 

B. Pigott: If a man takes good care of 
150 acres of cleared land he has about as 
much as he can attend to. 

Jesse Hoge: [ think Phineas is about 
half right. Farming should be done 
well. The yield of present crops should be 
doubled. When farms are large all the pub- 
lie affairs of the community—schools, shops, 
stores, etc., are scattered and made distant 
from the patrons. Beside I like to have my 
friends close to me, which would be impos- 
sible if farms were large. Large estates are 
not conducive to social intercourse by which 
the higher interests of the community are 
subserved and the ties of friendship strength- 
ened. 

Enoch Fenton: I agree that small farms 
are more neighborly, but I don’t think I'll 
cut my farm in two to make a neighbor. 
The size of my farm is an advantage tc 
some. I must giveemployment tolabor. I 
don’t think 200 acres enough. Where stock 
is a specialty 400 acres is nearer right. 

H.R. Holmes: With a farm of 400 acres 
the proprietor can devote his time to man- 
age and direct, hence do it better; and 
there is a class of men that need direction. 
Small farms make a community of laborers. 
But from 100 to 200 acres is about right. 

Thos. R. Smith: Small farms are best for 
the community. This is demonstrated in 
Penrsylvania. 

J.T. Cummins: I advocate small farms. 
I have 16 acres. Some times in the year I 
work 7 hands, and my expenses sometimes 
reach $40 a day. I have more land than I 
can work well. [Mr. C. devotes his atten- 
tion to fruit and vegetables. } 

J. Ed. Smith: My 186 acres is not 
enough, but I would be satisfied with kss 
than 200, which is abeut the right size for 
the general good of this community. 

I. E. Hoge: For the good of the cor- 
munity I shall have to favor small farms, 
and 200 acres.is a pretty size. 

J. 8. Wilson: Has a man like Vander- 
bilt a right to control $100,000,000, while 
another works for 50c. aday? I question 
whether a man has a right to lord it oyer 
400 acres and have those around him work- 
ing for a pittance a day? Proof is abur- 
dant that small farms are best for the com- 
munity. They promote the building of 
factories, schools, churches, etc. 
|. E. Taylor: I believe that if we want 
higher development we must do something 
else than work, With 400 acres a man can 
afford to have an excellent ouifit of horses, 
machinery, etc., and conduct his affairs rg 
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that he may have some quiet time for social 
and intellectual improvement. 

D. J. Hoge: I have a small farm, 150 
acres, I could use more, and would like to 
be horseback farmer, but small farms are 
best for the community and the individual. 
Would men advocate large farms if they 
had other good investments for surplus 
money? Put four farmers on the 400 acres 
and they would beat Enoch Fenton half 
way. Myneighbor Taylor has 250 acres, yet 
for 18 years I have beat him raising wheat. 

Jesse Hoge: I wish the women were 
here, for they are to be considered in the 
extra burdens of large farms which ne- 
necessitate many laborers. 

J. M. Hoge: Loudoun isa grazing and 
dairying county. If the farms were small 
they would have to be devoted to trucking, 
but where is the market for that kind of 
produce? A large farm can be run more 
economically. A man must have capital to 
run a farm ! 

Y. T. Brown: I most decidedly favor 
small farms. They promote the welfare of 
the community in every way, especially by 
forcing the investment of surplus capital in 
other industries, which greatly enhance the 
profits of agriculture. 

J. H. Jewett: If farms were cut up they 
would produce double what they do and 
support twice as many people. I know 
a farm of 150 acres on which a meagre 
living was made by the owner, who finally 
died and the farm was divided into three 
parts. Each of the present prosperous 
owners employ one or two hands, We need 
not fear surplus of production. To illus 
trate this I will state that while we produce 
10 million pounds of sugar we import 200 
millions. I favor small farms. 

The discussion having closed the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meet- 
ing that it would be best for this community 
to have its farms reduced in size rather than 
to be made larger. 

Questions for next meeting. 

“ What can the agriculturists of Loudoun 
do that will best promote the real interests 
of the county?” Referred to J. H. Jewett. 

“Ought we as farmers to encourage mid- 
dle men?” Referred to H. D. Wilson. 

“ What is the most profitable manner for 
planting and cultivating corn?” Referred 
to D. J. Hoge. 





Cultivation of Corn, Bye and Wheat, 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


Dear Srr:—In my last communication 
I stated that Garrison Forest Grange had de- 
termined at its first meeting in every month, 
(after the labors of the day were closed,) to 
throw open the doors to the pubiic, to hear 
Mr. A or Mr. B. deliver a lecture on some 
subject which might prove interesting and 
instructive to all, and thus further the inter- 
est of the Grange in the education of the 
public. 

Our committee who has the securing of 
lecturers for such occasions, had selected Mr. 
Wm. D. Brackenridge to deliver his lecture 
on “ Fruits and Fruit Growing,” but to the 
regret and disappointment of the large as- 
semblage; he was unable to be present, 
owing to pressing business engagements 
Consequently we had to do the talking 
among ourselves. 

The question selected was—“ which is the 
more profitable, the cultivation of corn, rye 
or wheat, taking the condition of the land 
after the crop is secured.” Bro. J. T. ©. said 
it was a question hard to discuss and one he 
would never had selected, for in this section 
of the country the farmers did not confine 
themselves to either one of the cereals men- 
tioned, and the true merits of the question he 
had not considered, having been absent at 
the previous meeting, therefore was un- 
‘acquainted with what question would be 
‘discussed 





Bro. A. ©, said corn would be the crop he 
would select, for the reason that it was a 
more certain crop, easier cultivated and one 
that when ripe would wait on you and not 
spoil—whereas wheat or rye must be gar- 
nered when ripe or your labor would all be 
lost—and corn left the land in better 
condition for other crops, and brought 
quicker returns for the money invested. 

Bro. M.—It was difficult to say which was 
the most profitable, and believed the farmers 
could not succeed by the cultivation of either 
one alone, but taking the average seasons 
was inclined to give corn the preference. 

Bro. W. I.—would select corn as a more 
certain crop, and one which would, taking 
the seasons in consideration, give better re- 
sults than either wheat or rye. 

Bro. C. R. said figures would not lie, and 
gave a statement of expense attending wheat, 
corn andjrye, (but the Secretary failed to 
secure them,) but gave the preference to rye. 

Bro. J. C. gave the cost and receipts with 
the profits of cultivation of corn, wheat and 
rye for the year 1883, as follows: 

Cost and receipts of one acre of corn. 
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Bro. I. B. stated as he was a renter, and 
relied entirely on his crops to pay the same, 
consequently kept an accurate account of 
his expenditures and receipts, and knew 
what his profits and losses were. Put 15 
acres in corn and realized 7 bbls. to the acre 
(without fertilizer), a very poor crop; thinks 
if had used fertilizer would have realized 10 
bbls. or more. The proceeds of the 15 acres 


was as follows: 

Cr. 
105 bbls. of Corn @ $3.00.....-....s0. esses 
Fodder and Husks @ $7.00 per ton.......- 
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Total 1088 ..0s.cecesssnsevee sees 
or $5 33 per acre, 
» Wheat.—He raised 22} bushels to acre at 
& profit of $4.60 to the acre, making a differ- 
ence in favor of corn of $4.40 over wheat 
and $14.38 over rye. 

Bro. W. said a brother had stated figures 
would not Me, but there was a great discrep- 
ancy between those shown, and advised the 
brother when he next figured to get away 
from the piano, and suggested the propriety 
of shutting himself up in the darn. A vote 
was then taken, and it was decided that 
corn, taking all things in consideration, was 
the more profitable crop. Bro. W. said he 
thought it unfair that the brethers should 
monopolize all the talking, and suggested 
that a question be submitted which would 
cause the different sisters to give their views. 
Sister B. said it was always a pleasure to 
hear questions of interest discussed, but 
when she attempted to speak her heart went 
“ pitty-pat” at such a rate she had to sit 
down. 

Bro. W. said the sister's heart was in the 
right place. 

It was suggested that a voluntary sub- 
scription be raised by the members of Garri- 
son Forest Grange, the sum so raised to be 
equally divided, and prizes offered to the most 
meritorious boy or girl under — years, 
within a given radius, for such work as the 
Grange may determine adopted, and a 
committee appointed to select the most suit- 
able object and report at next meeting. I 
think the object a good one, and hope other 
Granges will take it up, and a spirit of 
friendly rivally be inaugurated throughout 
the County and State. The pruning knife has 
been used, and some of the useless wood of 
our Grange removed, and new and more 
vigorous growth started—one new member 
taking the fourth degree at our last meeting, 
and several applicants for our next. 

Our genial friend and brother, Jas. Pent- 
land, has consented to deliver a lecture here 
on “ Growing Flowers and Adorning Coun- 
try Homes,” on Tuesday, May 6th, when I 
hope a large and appreciative audience will 
welcome him. I find that what I wanted to 
communicate has exceeded my expectations, 
and will in closing, suggest the using of the 
pruning knife, and that liberally wherever 
needed. Yours truly, H.L N. 





Farming in Talbot County, Maryland. 


The Easton (Md.) Ledger, a wide-awake 
and progressive paper, which ever has an 
eye open to the agricultural situation, and is 
on the alert to promote the local interests of 
the county where it is published, has lately 
addressed letters to a number of settlers in 
Talbot, who have resided there long enough 
to be able to form just opinions, asking them 
their views as to the profitableness of farming 
in that section. The replies accord in praise 
of the soil, climate and other advantages of 
Talbot. 

Isaac Hyner, who came from Ashtabula 
county, Ohio, eight years ago, says he 
pitched his tent on one of the poorest farms 
in Easton district, and adds: 


“Tt was predicted by more than one man 
that I would fail as far as farming was con- 
cerned. I must admit that the first and sec- 
ond year I had a hard row to hoe, but pluck 
and perseverance will do a great deal 

Farming has been my principal occupa- 
tion, bear | will say here, thata man that can 
make farming a success in any country can 
do so here. I think the soil as susceptible 
here of high cultivation as any eg 
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to acre with the following result : 
200 bushels of Rye, sold @ 60... ...... ..+-+. 
10 tons Straw @ $10 00 


Total.... SCRE E KET He Bree Settee ee oo. $220 00 
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for it. I k one great mistake with us all 
is we do not pay Mother Earth for what we 
get. It is a difficult matter for one to puta 


oo | Valuation on one acre of land properly tilled. 


As far as my knowledge extends I should 
say Talbot county had improved fifty per 
cent. within the last.eight years, and space to 
double in eight years to come. But take it 
cobgigg I think we have a country hard to 





ate 


A. B. Bert, who came five years ago from 
Northern Georgia, writes: 


“He has found that the crops raised in 
Talbot county one year with another make 
a far better average than those raised in that 
section of Georgia as there are no drouths here 
as they have there, and.the fruit crop is doub. 
ly sure in this section to what it is in that, ag 
the fruit blossoms here seldom appear until 
the cold weather has passed, and such is not 
the case in that section as it is an exceptional 
year if a heavy frost does not come after the 

t trees are in bloom and kill the larger 
portion of the fruit. 


When I first came to this county from the 
cheap and good lands of the South the high 
price at which the lands were held here sur. 
prised me and I thought of making my way 
back to where 1 came from, but after looking 
around and seeing the little waste land con- 
nected with almost every farm in the parts of 
the county that I visited, the productiveness 
ofthe soil, the accessibilty to the markets of 
the large cities, the short distance the farmers 
have to haul their parece to cars or boats 
to have it shipped, its refined and cultivated 
society, showing every kindness and atten- 
tion to strangers dwelling among them, make 
it a most desirable county to locate in, and 
taking the other many advantages the lands 
are not held too high but well worth what 
are asked for them. The health of this coun- 
ty is remarkable, I have not had a physician 
to visit my house, professionally, in the five 
years that I have lived here, there has been 
no sickness in my family cr on the farm.” 

B. H. Brenaman says: 


“The soil seems to be naturally very pro- 
ductive, easily cultivated and entirely clear 
of stone, which is very difficult in some sec- 
tions of the North. The soil here is shallow, 
but clover, lime and corn-fed manure will 
make all the soil we want to grow anything 
that wil] grow anywhere else. The climate 
is more changeable here than in the 
North, at least I thought so this winter. It 
is not so extremely cold as in the North, but 
there are very chilly winds here. My fami- 
ly and I enjoy as good health as we did in 
the North, and we have good water, which 
is a great blessing.” 


J. W. Porter, eight years a resident of the 
county, having removed thither from Wis- 
consin, writes: 


“ Here we have every variety of soil, from 
a light sandy, to a stiff clay loam, and the 
most of it is capable of being brought up to 
a very high state of fertility. In regard to 
the profitableness of farming here, I went to 
Wisconsin in ’54, and I saw her in her best 
days, but I never saw as heavy crops of wheat 
grown there as I have here, right along year 
after year. ‘But, says the Western man, 
‘you use fertilizers, Yeswedo. I have be- 
fore me a market report from Portage, a city 
in central Wisconsin: Wheat, best, quoted 
February 22, 84 cents; same date quoted 
here, $117. Their bill for freight on one 
bushel will fertilize for us two, allowing they 
get the same quantity per acre. From my 
own experience of more than twenty years 
in wheai growing at the West, I know they do 
not. In sheep raising we have the advantage 
of the West. Also our markets afford very 
much more remunerative prices for lambs 
than theirs. But in corn, I think they have 
the advantage of us. It costs but little to 
ship a bushel of corn when it is put into 
pork. The true system, in my judgment, is 
to combine agriculture with horticulture. 
Fruit raising can be made very profitable, 1 





think, and this field is measurably all our § 


own. Those broad and fertile prairies of the 
West and Northwest will not grow fruit suc- 
cessfully. It seems to me that if the farmers 
of Talbot would pay more attention to fruit 
it would very materially increase their prof: 
its. But the sun does not always shine, even 
in Talbot. She has her clouds as well; but 
[ think the main objections to Maryland are 
such that they can, and I trust will, be soon 
remedied. While the disadvantages of the 
North and Northwest are so interwoven 
into her very existence they can never be re- 
moved. Her long, cold and dreary winters, 
with their piercing winds and deep snows, 
her devastating storms in summer, her blight 
and insect pests. AJl these combine to give 
Maryland a very decided advantage as a de- 
sirable place in which to locate.” 

J. L. Hand, having been two and a half 
years in Talbot, concludes he knows of no 
section where, in his opinion, “God has 
done as much to make a farmer’s paradise 
as here on the Eastern Shore.” He adds: 

“TIt-seems that in times past the people 
did net rightly appreciate their fair heritage, 
and neglected to keep up the original fertili- 
ty of soil and improve their great natural 


advantages as they ought. But I trust and 
believe that the spirit of improvement is 
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now fairly aroused and will continue until 
every foot, of what is now waste land is 
made uctive, and our branch land, by 


clearing and thorough drainage made to pro- 
duce bountiful crops of grass, for which tt is 
in generai eminently adapted 


_“ As to the profits of farming here, I will 
gay that I have been through something 
over two hundred counties of thirteen differ- 
ent States and know of no place where a mod- 
erate investment of ital, combined with 
intelligent farming will produce better re- 
sults than here. One great advantage here 
is in the climate, we have at least two months 
longer season to grow our crops in, than the 
section I came from (Northern Ohio) and 
two months less to f stock. Atno time 
js it as hot h-re as there in summer, and it is 
many degrees warmer here in winter. 

“ Talbot’s facilities for shipping either by 
water or rail, are such as to enable farmers 
to dispose uf their produce of all kinds at 
less expense than any other county in the 
United States, and when it is considered that 
we have New York, Brooklyn, Baltimore, 
Washington, Wilmington and Philadelphia, 
at our very door, it will be seen that it is an 
advantage of no small importance.” 


R. E. Farnsworth, who came from Genesee 
county, New York, to get a cheap home and 
escape the hard winters of that region, and 
who saw the county in June, covered with 
its golden wheat fields of which it may well 
feel proud, determined, he says, that Talbot 
county should be his future home. He says 
he came in the following December and 
bought the farm known by most people as 
the Clement Anderson farm, and on which 
he still resides. He adds: 


a“ Having had the N. Y. chills, I think I am 
quite well initiated and feel as ifit would take 
a harder shake than I have bad yet to shake 
me loose from old Talbot county. As to the 
soil and productiveness I am well pleased. 
as it is easy to till and easy to improve, and 
in most cases is retentive of all *improve- 
ments. There is poor land to be found in 
all States and all counties, but as far as my 
knowledge of Talbot county goes I think it 
is bard to equal, all things considered, and 
the time is not far distant before its wealth 
will be doubled and even tripled.” 


Some Points in Potato Raising. 


I do not think it advisable to say, that 
soil or this soil is best for Potatoes. What 
is the best soil in one locality is not the best 





in another. It is generally said that the soil , whether large or small Potatoes are used for 
best adapted to Potatoes is a sandy loam. seed, or whether the seed is cutornot. The 
In my locality such a soil is best for early , tuber we plant is not a seed, but an enlarge- 
Potatoes, but the summer drought makes it ment of an underground stem. Hence, 
too dry for late Potatoes. I missed a good when we plant Potatoes we do not plant 
crop of late Potatoes for a couple of years seeds, but layer a stem. The tuber is plant 


on account of drought, and in response to 
an inquiry an Ohio market gardener, who 
was very successful in raising Potatoes, 
wrote me to plant them on a soil containing 
& fair percentage of clay. I did so, and 
raised good Potatoes. In most localities a 
light sandy loam is best for early Potatoes, 
because it dries and heats earlier in the 
spring and is always friable, and the August 
drought does not catch the early Potatoes. 
In my opinion the day for raising early 
Potatoes op land not under-drained, is past. 


= lt is always the first Potatoes in the market 


that bring the big prices, and if you’ do not 
under-drain the land you will rarely be first 
how-a days. Draining gives you a great 
advantage, as the ground is fit for the Pota- 
toes much earlier in the spring, and there is 


‘the.tubers are apt to be watery and insipid ; 


raises Potatoes for market is not apt to care 








less danger of frost after planting. I am 
inclined to think that mulching would re- 
medy drought on sandy land, judging from 
the experience of others. 

The soil has something to do with the 
quality of the Potato. On heavy, wet soils 


on @ light, sandy soil they are more mealy. 
A rich new soil yields Potatoes of better 
flavor than an old soil. But the man who 


for the flavor. Buyers purchase from the 
appearance of the outside. 

I think so much of aches as a fertilizer for 
the orchard that I rarely have any for the 
Potatoes ; but unleached ashes are a splendid 
fertilizer for Potatoes. I have seen good 
results always from the application of lime 
to soils not rich in it. The same is true of 
bone-dust. Southern Potato raisers have a 
good and convenient fertilizer—Cotton-seed 
meal. Fresh barn-yard manures are apt to 
make a large growth of tops at the expense 
of the tubers; but I have raised number one 
crops of early Potatoes on a lot upon which 
cattle had been fed for several years, 

One advantage of a sandy soil is that it 
almost insures Potatoes of a smooth, good 
form. Such a soil never gets so bard as to 
distort the Potatoes. It is different with a 
heavy clay soil. This should be kept as 
loose as possible. Whether or not hard 
ground affects the size of the Potatoes, I am 
not prepared to say; but I have sometimes 
thought it did. Surely it would if it dimin- 
ished the amount of available plant food. 

I believe in hilling Potatoes, but I hill 
them downward ; that is, I plant them deep. 
Potatoes must have a good depth of soil, 
and must either be planted deep or hilled. 
I consider deep planting preferable to hilling 
above-ground, 

Deep planting requires a deep soil and 
deep cultivation. I believe that the soil for 
Potatoes should be stirred a foot deep—but 
never subsoiled. This brings us to another 
advantage of under-draining—it not only 
dries and loosens, but also deepens the soil. 

I think it makes very little difference 


food, and the more plantfood for the young 
plant the better. But you are not sure of 
giving it this by planting a large tuber, for 
more eyes will grow in a large than ina 
small one. However, I have had slightly 
the best results from planting large tubers, 
cutting them in only three or four pieces.— 
Cor. Am. Garden. 


The farmer who employs two or more 
“hands” through the busy season, should 
hire at least one by the year. He can thus 
often secure the services of a really efficient 
man for many years in succession, to the 
benefit of both parties. The “hand” will 
take a greater interest iu his work, the em- 
ployer must see that it is to his advantage to 
induce his man to stay with him. Better 
work, better wages, fan ter satisfaction 
all around! ‘arm and Garden, 
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The Little Giant Sulky Plow. 
This implement combines, as is claimed by the makers, more points of merit than any other 
offered on the market, and deserves examination by all inerested. Among other advan- 






them more popular. Messrs. Joshua Thomas & Bro., 58 Light Street, 
Baltimore, are the Agents for the Little Giant. ; 


tages are its direct draft, non- 
liability to upset, ease with 
which it can be backed without 
raising -the plow out of the 
ground, and freedom from side- 
draft and pressure on the horses’ 
necks The plow is in front of 
the operator, and the construc- 
tion is simple. The use of these 
plows is constantly extending, 
7 aud the improvements which 
aay adapt them to hill sides and roll- 








| Poultry Yara, 


“ There’s much in management,” said the 
old lady as she salted down her deceased. 
husband’s wig. 
else.” While we do not care to have eur 
wives imitate the example of the old lady in 
“wig management,” we prefer to have the 
faculty of good management in our better 
halves and ourselves put to a more practical 
use in the poultry yard. 

To our view nothing looks worse than a 
lot of antiquated and decrepit cocks and hens 
dozing about one’s premises. Old stock of 
any kind is useless, unprofitable, unteoth- 
some, and no knowing how soon they will 
leave us forever, for old age and infirmities 
are usually linked together. There is no 
sense or use about keeping old fowls; their 
days of usefulness have gone by, and their 
places should be filled by young and healthy 
birds that will be profitable, pleasurable, and 
ornamental at the same time. 

We suggest at this time as the culling pro- 
cess of the young stock is going on, to weed 
out every fowl that is over two, or at most, 
three years old. Do not spare any over two 
except they are extra layers, or possess some 
transcendent or well defined quality that you 
wish to perpetuate in the offspring. Young 
hens are superior to old ones, their flesh is- 
more tender and juicy, and alive or dressed 
for market they will always command a 
higher price. 

After a hen has passed her third year, her 
laying capacity becomes diminished. As a 
general rule she is not as active as a younger 
fowl. Her appetite may be good, and her 
general appearance healthy, still she cannot 
bear the heat ofsummer or the excessive cold 
of winter like younger birds. Old hens 
moult later every year, thus diminishing the 
chances of getting eggs in cold weather, and 
increasing the chances of becoming victims 
to disease, for it is observablé everwhere that 
cholera and other contagivus diseases first se- 
lect the old and infirm birds of the flock.— 


Poultry Monthly. 





Ducks. 

For the table every one is willing to admit 
the duck’s excellence, though the want of 
cleanliness in its habits meet with everybody’s 
reprobation. As a feeder it has few equals, 
while its feathers in the market stand high 
above those of the hen or turkey, and only 
second to those of its giant compenion, the 


goose. 

Ducks are easily hatched, and if properly 
managed they are easily raised—much more 
so than chickens or turkeys. Probably the 
worst thing for ducklings is the first they 
usually receive, and that is, unlimited range 
and water toswimin. The little things are, 
in a measure, nude, and should be kept in 
pens with dry soil floors or stone pavement 
that can be washed down daily. No kind of 
poultry will succeed on bare boards. All the 
water they need is best furnished by burying 
an old pot in the ground and laying a round 
piece of board on top of the water with room 
for the ducks to stick their heads in and fish 
out the corn thatis put in the water. This 
amuses them and does no harm, while if al- 
lowed to go off to ponds or streams, they are 
very liable to fall a prey to vermin in some 
shape, or to get their bodies wet and chilled 
from remaining too long in the water. 

Ducks are enormous eaters. They feed 
not only incessantly all day, but if it is 
moonlight they will up and at it again every 
hour or two before morning. We know of 
no statistics to show how many pounds of 
corn it requires to make a pound of duck, 
but we do know that ducks are rapid grow- 
ers, and have but little doubt that if penned 
and judiciously fed enough to make the most 
rapid growth, they would return a handsome 
profit for the food consumed.—Rural New 
Yorker. 


| 





As we are nearing the time when we will 
look to our fowls for their best efforts in egg 
production and bringing forth their young: 
j We should have a care now that they are kept 
| free from lice and parasites lest we may be 





Lice is not a very pleasing theme to dilate 
upon, but at the commencement of the sea- 
son we wish to impress on the minds of be- 
ginners the necessity of eternal vigilance 
sbout the hen-house. The lice that have ac- 
cumulated during the past summer in neg- 
lected quarters are now securely ensconsed 
in the cracks and crevices of the wood work, 
and require only heat to nurse them into ac- 
tive life. Now is a good time to destroy 
them, and not leave a vestige of seed to prop- 
agate their kind when genial spring ccmes 
around. 

The cheapest and most effectual way of 
exterminating lice is a plentiful supply of 
whitewash put on hot. This material is 
cheap, always handy, and can be liberally 
applied everywhere in the hennery. An 
ounce of carbolic acid to a pailful of white- 
wagh will make it more effectual for killing 
these “hibernating pests” and their germs. 
In using let us remind you once mote not to 
spare the brush or whitewash, but dash it in- 
to every crack and spread it over every spot 
in the hen-house. The fowls too carry their 
“living loads” about them, and you must 
provide them with the means to rid them- 
selves. A dust bath is an excellent thing 
and furnishes a good remedy. By incorpor- 
ating a handful of carbolic powder with a like 
quantity of sulphur with the earth, the dust 
bath is made most effectual. Insect powder 
blown among their feathers and the roosts 
saturated with kerosene, will make the ver- 
min seek “ pastures new.”—Amer. Pouliry 
Journal. 





The Apiary. 
Removing the Bees from Celiars, 


Mrs. L. Harrison gives some good advice 
about this matter in the Prairie Farmer, 
from which we condense the following; 

Good judgment and care must be exercised 
in removing bees from the cellar, or disas- 
trous results will follow. We know ofan 
apiary of over 100 colonies that was badly 
injured, indeed, nearly ruined, by all being 
taken from the cellar all at once on a fine, 
warm day. The bees all poured out of 
the hives for a play spell, like children from 
school, and having been confined so long 
together in one apartment, had acquired, in 
some measure, the same Scent, and soon 
things were badly mixed. some colonies 
swarmed, others caught the fever, and piled 
up together in a huge mass. Ifa few hives 
are removed near the close of the day and . 
put in different partsof the apiary, the 
danger from swarming out is avoided, for 
the bees will become quiet before morning, 
and being far apart will not mix up when 
they have their play spell. The success of 
bee-keeping depends upon the faithful per- 
formance of infinite little items. The hives 
should be higher at the back, inclining to the 
front; if the height of two bricks are at the 
back, one will answer for the front. This in- 
clination to the front isan important matter; 
it facilitates the carrying out of dead bees and 
debris from the hive, the escape of moisture, 
etc. 


Wuar we want now isa greater consump- 
tion of honey. Where one family uses it 
now we want ten; and where ten families 
use glucose. now we want only one. When 
we can bring about such a state of affairs we 
will find a ready sale for our honey. I have 
been observing, for sometime, the consump- 
tion of glucose by the people in the shape of 
They come into the stores and bu 

“tall, and by the five and ten 
; and seem to eat it with a rel- 
ish, and claim they think it not unhealthy. 
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Horticgiture. 
The Oronard and Fruit Garden. 

Planting done; all necessary praning at- 
tended to; manuring, performed in a liberal 
manner; the next is the plowing of the land 
devoted to orchards (unless you grow or- 
chards in grass), this should be done intelli- 
gently and carefully. The ground in the row, 
aud immediately around the trees, can all be 
broken by using a one-horse plow, guided 
by eareful hands, without injuring either 
roots or trunks of trees. Stirring the soil 
vy using the drag, harrow, or cultivator 
whenever weeds make their appearance 
will prevent drying out and exbaustion of 
the land, and thereby insure better fruit and 
more of it. 

‘Trees planted last fall and this spring will 
need attention as they begin tc grow off; 
the tendency will be to throw out limbs 
lower down on the stems or trunks chan is 
desirable, on all such should be rubbed off as 
fast aa they appear, then the limbs forming, 
or already formed at the proper height, will 
get their full share of nourishment, and make 
growth more satisfactory. 





The type-setter gave a good illustration of 
the “crookedness” in publishing houses 
when he “set up” the name of an apple 
I described in a recent issue of THE 
FarmMeR—for Cowan's seedling, the types 
sail Gorvan’s seedling. Of course the error 
was pinned to me in kindly sarcasm by 
several correspondents. Now did I not 
know that I write such an extremely plain (!!) 
hand, I should not feel so war-like toward 
th) printer; but as there is s0 much work in 
ire country now that is taxing our time to its 
utmost, open hostilities on that account must 
be indefinitely postponed. 





The timely discovery of the influence of 
(xe pollén of hermaphrodite varieties of 
strawberries on those of pistilate “ persua- 
sion” will doubtless influence selections some- 
what; if such kinds as the Cresent, the fruit 
of which is generally regarded as being too 
st for distant shipment, can be solidified 
hy fertilization of the bloom with varieties 
of established merit as to firmness, such as 
Wilson, James Vick, etc., the value to large 
growers of the former is greatly enhanced, 
b scause if firmness can be added to the strong 
pvints of excellence which the Cresent al- 
ready possesses, Viz: earliness and unsur- 
passed proficiency, I say, if with certainty, 
by the “ new discovery ” that can be accom- 
plished, the discoverer is richly deserving of 
the “ Star and Garter.” I earnestly hope the 
readers of Toe AmeRIcAN FARMER will 
make satisfactory tests of this new theory 
during the season and report them. 





New York and Missouri seem to be trying 
* which can produce the greatest number of 
new varieties of grapes, and just recently I 
notice that Texas is defiantly threatening to 
distance all competitors in the same race. I 
can only exclaim, ‘Go it R-u-b-e!! With 
Catawba and Isabella as a basis, we have 
worried along with such kinds as Delaware, 
Cuncord, Martha, etc., until Rogers, of Massa 

chuseits, with characteristic Yankee cnter- 
prise, inoculated the entire United States 
(and part of New Jersey) with a burning 
desire for better grapes and more of them. 
The fever quickly became epidemic, and 
even leaped the St. Lawrence and set to vigo- 
rous wagging the tail of the British lion. 
Ottio then made an abortive effurt to divert 
attention from her Eastern sister; but I sup- 
»ose became too soon stupefied by the recoil 
of heavily-charged wine cellars (or stomachs), 
anl appealed to the genuine Rhine inherit- 
ance of Missouri. Ah! alas!! Missouri is 
to» near to Chicago ; for just about this time 
the jealousy of the Empire State is aroused, 
aad a“ free for all” is the testilt, in which 
situs have actually biithted bit ike three 


States first named. I wish I did know exactly 
how far we have advanced in real merit and 
excellence beyond Delaware, Concord and 
Martha, but the trouble is J don’t, and among 
those who de know, no two seem to know 
alike. 


The Eastern Shore fruit growers have as 
yet no alarming symptoms of grape fever, but 
when you think of peaches please express 
your thoughts in the gentlest. whisper, that 
is if you have any sympathy whatever for 
the well-being of the peach-fever stricken 
patients. The disease is hereditary here. 
In illustration of the severity of the “fever,” it 
is only necessary for me to tell here what oc- 
curred at a prayer meeting in the upper part 
of this county a few years back. During the 
height of peach season, on a bright Sabbath 
morning, the congregation of a country 
church had assembled for prayer meeting 
previous to the regular service, and whilst a 
brother was pouring out a fervent appeal to 
his Creator, a listening brother was sufficient- 
ly affected thereby as to desire to emphasize 
the prayer with a sturdy Amen, and got it 
mix-d and criel out, Smock / 





Strawberries. 


By B. Por YEAR, LL. D., Professor of Chemistry 
in Richmond College. 


At the request of a number of persons, 
I will give in this number of Taz AMERI- 
CAN FarMER my method of cultivating 
strawberries. I have nothing new to offer, 
but many persons are beginning this branch 
of horticulture, and others have been un- 
successful. For the benefit of such, and 
such only, this article is prepared. 

I am by no means certain that the plan I 
pursue is the best possible, but after con- 
siderable experience and numerous experi- 
meats, I have found it better than any other 
for me, though it may not be best every- 
where and under all circumstances. 

A matter of prime importance is the pre- 
paration of the land. The land should be 
heavily manured and plowed in the early 
fall; and plowed again and again until win- 
ter sets in, to clean the ground of weeds, 
grass, etc. The cultivation of strawberries 
on foul land is very troublesome and vexa- 
tious. Hence heavy manuring, a deep plow- 
ing at first, to be followed by several shallow 
plowings to clean the land thoroughly, are 
pre-requisites of the highest importance that 
sould be attended to in the fall befure the 
runners are planted. 

As the time of planting always in early 
spring, never in the fall. Why? No ad- 
vantage is gained by planting in the fall, as 
we do not get a crop earlier by so doing. 
But there are two strong objections to it. 

(1). Many of the plants, particularly if the 
winter be hard, will-die. The roots have 
not gone down deep enough for protection 
against the extreme cold they are liable to 
enccunter in winter. Then the replanting 
of the missing places costs perhaps as much 
labor as planting the whole patch on nicely 
plowed and thoroughly pulverized land. 

(2). An additional working is necessary. 
All during the winter and early spring, 
grass is taking hold, and this must be scraped 
off in the spring as soon as the ground is 
sufficiently dry. This working, generally 
very troublesome, is avoided by planting in 
the spring. The planting should bé done 
then in the spring and as soon as the ground 
gets in good order. The sooner now it is 
done the better, that the plants may have as 
long a time to root and grow as possible. 
March and April are the best months, but it 
may be done successftilly in May. 

The land should be refallowed, harrowed, 
and, if convenient, rolled, but the latter 
Operation may be dispensed with without 
detriment, if you have not a roller. Plant 
by # garden line in rows four feet apart, and 





eightéen lndhet abatt i the row: Talis in 


the hand about a dozen plants at a time, 
with their roots evenly together, and dip the 
roots in a loblolly of water and clay, and do 
this until you have fifty or a hundred plants 
ready. Plant with a garden trowel, very 
much as farmers plant tobacco, pressing the 
dirt closely about the roots and being parti- 
cular to see that the crowns are not covered. 
Under favorable circumstances, less than 1 
per cens. will die. 

It will be inferred from the foregoing that 
we do not wait for a season to plant straw- 
berries. It is better that the ground should 
be only in such order as is suitable for plant- 
ing corn, potatocs, beans,. etc. In two or 
three weeks replant in the few missing 
places, if any should be found. 

The patch should be kept clean by hoes 
and shallow plowing until winter. Every 
one’s common sense will suggest the best 
method of doing this, and hence no specific 
directions are given. At the last plowing, 
leave the land level. I accomplish this by 
throwing fuur furrows to the centre, using 
the small mould board, and then throwing 
down the dirt, some two weeks afterwards, 
by a cultivator. The ground is thus left for 
the winter smooth, level and clean. 

Three points more must be mentioned 
before closing up the first year. (1). The 
blooms should be plucked off as they appear. 
The vital powers of the plant should not be 
weakened and wasted by fruit-bearing the 
first year. Each stool should become sturdy, 
strong, deep-rooted, fur an abundant crop 
the second year. It.cannot do well two 
things at the sametime. Surrender the first 
year therefore to the formation of good 
stools. (2). My own experience is that the 
best results are accomplished by keeping the 
stools separate. The fruit is larger and the 
process of mulching in the second year is 
more ea:ily accomplished. (8). The run- 
ners, except two or three rooting very near 
the mother plant, should be pinched off as 
fast as they appear, otherwise the plants 
will mat the ground, the fruit will be small, 
and cultivation difficult. It is obvious that 
each stool receiving the benefit of the entire 
vitality of the plant will be larger and more 
vigorous, and bring a larger crop and larger 
berries. 

Nothing more now is to be done until the 
spring opens. Then scrape off the grass 
and get the patch thoroughly clean ; about 
the 10th or 15th of April mulch. For this 
purpose pine tops will answer very well. 
Nothing is better than wheat or o.t straw 
cut up as fur feeling. Mulching is done 
more rapidly and much more neatly and 
effectively in this way than by using long 
straw. Chaff is not good, because it con- 
tains s> many seeds, which will put up just 
wkere they do most harm and the growth is 
most difficult to remove. Mulchinz accom- 
plishes two objects. It keeps the fruit clean, 
and the soil moist and thus prolongs the 
period of bearing. 

The next thing in order now is tu gather 
the berries for the table or for market, and 
on this poiat the reader will not require 
explanation. 

But as soon as bearing is over, it is of the 
highest importance that the patch receive 
prompt attention. There is now 2 strong 
tendency to neglect, which if indulged will 
shorten the next crop and increase the 
amount of work necessary even for an iu- 
ferior yield. It is just at this point that 
failure comesin. The patch is already foul, 
and if neglected fur a few weeks becomes 
unmanageable. - 

The fruit being gathered then, throw the 
dirt to the centre, not going nearer to the 
plantS than twelve inches. Three furrows 
to the row will do this work—clean off the 
ridges left with the hdé as thoroughly 4s 
possible. When the vegetation turned under 
is fairly rotting, turn the dirt back. A little 
hoe work may be necessary to remove the 
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to keep the land stirred and clean until 
winter, as recommended for the first year, 
keeping the stools separate by cutting off 
the runners and working between the stools 
with the hoe, Of course for other years, 
the same treatment will be pursued ; but q 
strawberry patch should not be allowed to 
bear more than three years, Under the 
best treatment, it will become too foul and 
it is best to make a new patch, 

A little well rotted stable manure when 
convenient, or when the land requires it, 
should be placed around each stool in March 
or April. Heavy manuring and deep plow. 
ing at the outset ought, however,remove the 
necessity of further fertilization. 

Of the many varieties of strawberries 
that solicit notice I have nothing to say, 
except to express my high satisfaction with 
the Manchester. The plant is uncommonly 
strong and vigorous, and is a heavy bearer 
of fruit that is beautiful, firm, rich and ex- 
quisite in flavor. The severe weather of 
last winter killed out my Wilsons badly; 
the Manchesters are altogether unhurt. 
This results from the fact that the plants are 
so vigorous and send their roots deep into 
the soil. There is, however, an objection to 
the Manchester, and it is the only objection, 
{t is a pistillate variety. To bear well, 
staminate or fecundating variety must be 
planted near by, A good plan is to have 
every fifth row planted with the Sharpless or 

Wilson variety. 


Garden Notes. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

As the season for commencing gardening 
operations is again upon us, a retrospective 
glance, if only to the extent of the last sea- 
son, may not be out of place. It not infre- 
quently happens that as instructive a lesson 
may be learned from a failure as from 4 
success, albeit the pleasure of displaying it 
to your readers may not be so great. We 
tried our root crop on the flat last season, 
and except for potatoes shall not repeat the 
experiment, as it reduced our crops fully 
twenty per cent., especially on Mangel 
Wurzel. This, however, may be- only of 
local import, and if we had a genial sub-soil, 
or even & goud depth of soil, the difference 
would not likely be so great; but we have to 
accept the conditions as they exist, and do 
the best we know under the circumstances. 

We sowed a row of the short variety of 
carrots near the middle of Angust last sea- 
son, and contrary to expectations, they came 
out splendidly—much cleaner and_ brighter 
for household purposes than those sown at 
the usual time. The latter part of June is 
the better time for the purpose, and we 
merely mention the incident above to show 
that a good crop may sometimes be made 
out of season. 

We find that the cows eat parsnips equally 
as well as they do beets, and invariably in- 
crease the yield of milk while being fed on 
them ; consequently we feel inclined to in- 
crease the area of the former, and reduce 
that of the latter for the coming season; but 
there being various points to consider, and 
having no especial data from which to draw 
a conclusion, it is <ehe possible, after all, to 
decide in error. here is our Experiment 
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squash has kept in 





The “ Perfect Gem” 

condition up to this date. Whilst we 

id not test it as a summer variety, we will 

continue it for further trial on account of its 
excellent keeping qualities. . 

The Kittatinny blackberry rusts occa- 
sionally the same plants year after year. Is 
there a known preventive of this? 

We are inclined at all times to accord & 
much higher place to the Lawrence 
than is ee to that variety. hile 
some much lauded kinds, as late keepers; 
have gone to decay some time since, the 
Lawrence has kept in good condition up to 
the present time, and I consider a pear that 
Mb beare 4 no te end » Babagpe or to the 

nning arch, with only very poor 
facilities for naeing fruit, deserves to be 
well spoken of. It is moreover a good 
grower, less subject to the blight than 
many other Kinds, apd & first-class bea 
Withal Nn. F. YF: 
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That Grass Again. 

I acknowledge that I owe Mr. Massey one 
on the grass subject. I have, however, tried 
the grass theory in a small pear orchard, and 
the grass does grow. elegantly, too. It is now 


five years since it was sown to grass; a row 
of eleven trees of Bartletts shows seven trees 


‘pow—some entirely.dead, others almost, etc., 


with blight. Next is a row of Beurre d’ 
Anjou, with none blighted. These two rows 
are all that I ventured to torture with this 
high toned science in pear growing; but 
next to the Anjou row, isa row of Clapp’s 
Favorite, which general experience proves 
to be quite subject to the disease. This row 
has been kept clean of all grass, as also, the 
rows that follow, of Seckel, Vicar, Lawrence, 
Osband’s Summer, Sheldon, Winter, Nelis, 
Easter Beurre, Doyenne d’ Ete, Beurre Gif- 
furd and Jargonelle, none of which have 
blighted, except the Jargonelle. The trees 
are more vigorous, larger, and I have had 
more fruit from one tree of Clapp’s Favorite 
than off of all the Bartletts and D’Anjous 
combined. But I see where I missed in the 
grass plan, now. The grass was kept mowed 
of only with an old-fashioned scythe, 
whereas, according to my friend’s practice, 
I should have cut it more scientifically. Ah! 
ha: “A pony lawn mower,” is it? I presume 
the pear trees have a high appreciation of 
such “ tony ”’ culture, but certainly the pony 
would have to be very small, or the opera- 
tion would conflict with the other very scien- 
tific idea of low heads for orchard trees— 
d’ye see? J. W. Kerr. 





Honeysuckles. 


Thos. Meehan, in the Germantown Inde- 
pendent, says: “ Honeysuckles are old favor- 
rites in gardens, and many suppose there is 
nothing new to be said about them. Sut 
there are now more kinds known than there 
were a few years ago, and some of the newer 
sorts differ in many respects from the older 
ones. The Chineseand Japan sorts are prob- 
ably the best known ofall, with the addition 
of the Belgian. The two former flower at 
the same time in thespring. Both are desir- 
able, and often planted together, on account 
of the contrast of color of the leaves and 
branches, the Chinese having red stems and 
leaves of the same tint, while the Japan is of 
a dark, shining green: The Japan is of a 
dense growth, and is more desirable of the 
two, when the object is to form a screen as 
well as to havebloom. Then, too, the Japan 
is very nearly evergreen, a great portion of 
the leaves keeping on until spring, especially 
when not too badly exposed to cutting 
winds, The Belgian is not a good one for 
climbing, but for rockwork, or covering an 
old stump, or similar purpose, where dense 
growth is not wanted, it is very well suited. 
It is one of the honeysuckles which has a 
honey scent to the flowers, and it blooms oc- 
casionally throughout the summer. But for 
& succeseion of flowers, there are none equal 
the newer one called Hallena, or Hall’s hon- 
eysuckle. This does not commence to bloom 
80 early as the others named, but then it 
flowers so profusely, and the blooms continue 
to come more or less all summer, that it is a 
sort which can not be done without, where 
flowers are an object. It is not alone its 
ever-blooming qualities which recommend 
it. It is besides a very strong grower, the 
best in that respect, in fact, of any of the 
forts. The leaves are not of such a glossy 
green as those of the Japan, but they are 
very persistent in the winter time. It is a sort 
Which pleases all who have it. There are other 

of honeysuckles valuable in collections 

and for certain places, such as our native 
Scarlet and yellow sorts, which are yet occa- 
— met in our woods heteabouts, it will 


a long time befo' ine is found to 
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The Homes of Our ur Cultivated Plants. 
An address delivered ore the Horti- 
‘ein. D: Bras arc! aes. . by 


Mr. President, Ladies an: and Gentlemen: 

During the earlier part of last year you 
have had read before you three admirable 
papers by distinguished members of our 
society ; these papers treated in a very lucid 
manner the progress which horticulture had 
made in Baltimore and its vicinity, together 
with select lists of desirable plants, and the 
methods best adapted for their cultivation, 
all of which has been so well done that any 
farther remarks we could make on the same 
subject might be deemed superfluous. 

It has occurred to us that perhaps it 
might prove interesting to you to know 
something concerning the countries and 
habitates of such plants as now contribute 
so largely to our gratification. In doing 
this we shall avoid as much as possible the 
use of hard botanical names, as Schivereckia, 
Gueldenstatia, which sound rather barbaric 
in polite ears. 

But botany as a science, let it be here un- 
derstood, demands definite and universal 
terms in designating genera and species; 
these terms are in a great measure drawn 
or derived from the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, this will strike any reflecting mind 
as absolutely necessary; as local names 
would not suit, these differing when applied 
toa given plant in various localities and 
countries. As fer example, the Sarracenia 
purpurea, is knowr in one section of the 
United States as Side-saddle flower, and in 
another as Huntsman’s Cap or Indian Jug. 
Viola tricolor and its varieties is known in 
England and the United States as Heart’s 
Ease, in France as Pansy, in Germany as 
Steifmutrichin, or Little Stepmother, and we 
could enumerate fifty other instances of a 
similar kind; such being the case, the ne- 
cessity of a general and universal nomencla- 
ture cannot at the present day be avoided. 
But in our remarks we will use English 
names, in so far as they are known to us. 

We have laid down no definite plan as to 
the country whose vegetable productions we 
shall first scan, but as that Island continent, 
Australia, is the most distant, and most 
anomalous in its animal and vegetable pro- 
ductions, we shall look at it first. Owing to 
the great heat and aridity of the soil under 
an almost cloudless sky, nature has provided 
plants with leaves capable of resisting the 
influence of such an atmosphere, In that 
portion of this land known as New South 
Wales many plants are furnished with needle 
shaped leaves, others again are provided 
with a close felt of down, or else so deeply 
divided that the rays of the sun pass through. 
Some again have the petiole so twisted that 
the edge of the leaf assumes a vertical posi- 
tion, and all are more or less leathery in their 
consistency. 

Here is to be found in great variety those 
neat and graceful shrubby plants, that in by- 
gone days used to adorn our conservatories, 
as Hoveas, Chorozemias, Epacris, Boronias, 
Correas and numerous Acacias. But the 
most conspicuous hard-wooded plant which 
adorns the hill sides is the crimson flowered 
Warratah—Telopia Speciosissima, while an 
equal match to this is the gigantic Liliace- 
ous plant, Dorianthus excelsa, which sends 
up, from among its narrow leaves an erect 
flower stalk twenty to thirty feet high, bear- 
ing at its summit a bunch of crimson lily 
formed flowers. 

Forests, where they do exist, are composed 
principally of Gum trees, Eucalyptus, be- 
longing to the Myttle family, of which about 
400 species have been enumerated by bara 
ists, some kinds of which attain to tie h 
of 250 feet, while many varieties ate fo nd 
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too tender to withstand our rigorous ier 
‘Other notable trees consist of the Morton 

Bay Pine, Araucaria Cunninghami, and the 
Norfolk Island Pine, Araucaria excelsa, these 
are used in planting avenues and 

public parks and lawns in and about Sidney. 

Another hoary, harsh set of Thistle looking 
shrubs are found inhabiting the sand hills 
near the coast known to botanists as Dry- 
andrias and Banksias, the last named after 
Sir Joseph Banks, who accompanied the 
celebrated Captain Cook on oneof his voy- 

ages as botanist. 

Much has been said about the contr irieties 
of certain plants from this country, such as 
Pears having the footstalk inserted at the 
blunt end, and a Cherry with the stone on 
the outside. Now, the first has no relation- 
ship whatever to our pear, but is only a dry, 
husky, inedible nut, while the tree belongs 
to the same family as the splended Warratah 
already noticed. The reputed Cherry is re- 
lated to the Yew tribe, and bears a scarlet 
berry of an acid taste, somewhat like our 
red currant, on the top of which the nut is 
partially sunk. The settlers make jelly of 
this fruit. 

On the north and western side of this land 
stately Palms and Tree Ferns are found, to- 
gether with many interesting Orchids; 
altogether about 10,000 plants and trees have 
already been enumerated as indigenous to 
Australia. 

It may appear strange, but it is no less 
true, that a strong relationship exists be- 
tween the vegetation of South Africa and 
Australia, the Proteas of the former taking 
the place of the Banksias of the latter, while 
the Heaths or Heathers are represented by 
Epacris, etc., etc. 

The headquarters of the Aloe family is 
Africa, and from that land come also Gladio- 
Jus, Sparaxis, Ixias, Watsonias, Amaryllis 
and the brilliant Tritonia—vulgarly, by some, 
called the Poker plant. Here also is the 
home of the Pelargonium, commonly called 
Geranium, very numerous in species, appear- 
ing as shrubs, or sending up their flowers 
from underground tubers. 

One of the most beautiful trees seen at 
Cape Town was Protea argentea, or Silver 
Baum of the Dutch; though found wild, it 
has been introduced in decorating the public 
parks and private gardens, and when the 
wind turns its silvery leaves they glance in 
the sun with a mercurial lustre. 

Gardeners here and in Europe grow the 
Cape Heathers in peat and sand. In their 
native habitates they grow in loamy soil or 
in chinks and crevices of rocks, where water 
will not stagnate. In cultivation they should 
never be permitted to droop their heads for 
want of water. 

We will now take a glimpse at some of 
the most interesting vegetable productions 
that adorn some of the fair islands which 


of the many we visited—some of which were 
of coral, and others of volcanic formation— 
did we observe anything which might be con- 
sidered very desirable in the way of flowering 
plants. ’Tis true, there are a few orchids of 
the Dendrobium type; and then there is a 
fragrant white tubular flowered Cape Jas- 
mine-looking plant—perhapsa Randia? The 
Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis is cultivated by the 
natives, near their dwellings. 

A great majority of such islands as are of 
volcanic origin, rise up into rugged peaks, the 
flanks of which melt down into rounded 
mountain ranges; these, with the valleys be- 
tween, are richly clothed with hard-wooded 
trees, intermingled with Palms, wild Bananas 
and Tfee Ferns, the undergrowth con- 
sisting principally of delicate Ferns, with a 
, | féW inconspicuous flowering plants, while 
annual plants tan scarcely be said to exist. 


Along the coast Where the majority of the 


than | native villages aié located, ole exist vast 
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‘the line of tidewater mark, as they appear 
to delight in a calcareous, somewhut saline 
soil, the lack of which is perhaps the reason 
why no healthy specimens of this Palm are 
to be found ia our conservatories. The 
Fiji group presented the richest and most 
varied productions of the vegetable kind; 
here were seen the Shaddock and a large bit- 
ter Orange, which was observed nowhere 
else; at this group the bread-fruits are of 
greater variety and of superior flavor. One 
of the Sago Palms, Cycas Circinalis, is plen- 
tiful, and a beautiful Medinella, with racemes 
of pinkish flowers, was perhaps the most 
desirable flowering plant observed. 

The South Sea Islanders are passionately 
fond of flowers, particularly the Tabitians, 
where the females adorn their heads with a 
neat braid of Screw Pine Pandanus leaves, 
under which, on special occasions, they in- 
sert flowers of the Hibiscus Rose-sinensis, 
and behind their ears a single flower of the 
long white Jasmine, while small flowers of 
various kinds are wreathed as armilets. 

Providence has been lavish towards dwel- 
lers on these Oceanic Isles, in bestowing 
upon them food for their daily wants all the 
year round, for from the Friendly Islands in 
South Latitude to the Sandwich Islands in 
North Latitude, Bananas, Bread-fruit, Cocoa- 
nuts, Yams, Oranges, Lemons, Sweet Pota- 
toes, Taro, Caladium Esculentum, forms the 
principal articles of food, supplemented by 
pig, chicken and fish, all of which are to 
be had in abundance, without a great expen- 
diture of effort in procuring them. 

The usual way in which cooking is per- 
formed is to dig a pit in the ground; in this 
a fire’is kindled, and when thoroughly start- 
ed, stones are thrown in; when these become 
red hot, the Bread-fruit, Yams, Taro, and the 
Pig or Chickens being cleaned and rolled up 
in Banana leaves are laid upon the hot stones, 
the whole is then covered up tightly with 
Banana leaves, grass and earth. The natives 
know exactly the time that the articles take 
to be properly done. By this mode of cook- 
ing everything that comes out is tender and 
delicious. 

Their huts or houses are low, but neat, and 
of round or oblong form, the walls being 
constructed of Bam oo, or some light wood ; 
this with the roof is covered with Pandanus 
leaves laped over each other, or a thatch of 
wild Sugar Cane is used. The majority of 
these dwellings stand in a small yard, en- 
closed by a fence about three feet high, com- 
posed of the straight stems of Cordalina or 
Dracena ; in these yards may be found grow- 
ing Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis, Crotons and 
other sweet-scented plants,to flavor the Coco- 
anut oil,with which they annoint their bodies. 


No section of the globe can surpass these 
Polynesian Isles in balminess of climate and 
fertility of soil for growing Sugar, Coffee, © 
Rice, Arrow-root, Oranges, Lemons and 
Guavas. What is wanted is industry and 
capital, invested under the guarding care 
of some civilized government. And this 
recalls to our mind the progress in this direc- 
tion that has been made at the Sandwich 
Islands, where the temperature is much 
lower than at any of the groups we have 
had under review; here the cultivation of 
coffee, sugar and silk is carried on exten- 

sively, mostly by foreign capital. And as it 
differs in having taken the lead in this re- 
spect, it also differs very much from all the 
others in its vegetation, whose affinity is 
more with that of Australia and South 
Africa, the home of Shrubby Geraniums; 
while on these sea-girt isles four-handgome 
species were detected. With regard t# éuch 
as are related to the Austfalidn florii, they 
consist of simple, léavéd Adacids and the 
slready-noticed Cherry, witli the stone on 
ether, W iti & scarlet. flowered 
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not always red, so that our acute botanist, 
Dr. Asa.Gray, was puzzled to find out 
whether it constituted only one or many 
species ; we find also here a Lysinoma, being 
sister to the Australian Epacris. A Huckie- 
berry is found here in great abundance, in 
habiting open plains, but frequently it was 
detected growing high up in the crotches of 
trees ; its fruit is large, and pleasant to the 
taste. Here the Fern tribe is very numerous 
and handsome, and stands in number in re- 
lation to the flowering plants, about 45 to 
160, One kind, the Angiopteris erecta, which 
has @ short, thick, fleshy root stock, is used 
as an article of food by the natives, while 
the woolly substance of various species of 
Cibotiums, which envelopes the young Cir- 
cinate fronds, is used to stuff beds and pil- 
low cases. 

A considerable trade is maintained in the 

manufacture of Arrow-root, from the tuber 
of a plant called Tacca pinnatifida, which 
grows wild all over the plains and hill sides, 
the flavor of which is said to surpass the 
West Indian article. Here also a very con- 
siderable trade is carried on in Castor oil. 
No care is taken in the cultivation of the 
plant, as it springs up spontaneously in deep, 
rich ravines, the plants forming trees 20 to 
80 feet high, and it is no unusual thing to 
see one or two natives up on one tree collect- 
ing the nuts. 
’ Time wili not permit us to tarry longer in 
descanting on the physical features of those 
island jems of the Pacific, so we will cross 
over it and take a partial glance at a portion 
of the American continent, whose shores are 
laved by its waters. 

From Peru we have had many plants to 
adorn our gardens, but from Chili we have 
had more. It was from this country that we 
procured our original Portulacas, Calceol- 
arias, Calandrinas and the splendid Lapageria 
rosea, also various kinds of perennial Trop- 
eolums, or Indian Cresses, as Tropeolum 
tricolorum and T. Aznrea, with various 
kinds of Alstramereas. While that remark- 
able and grotesque Pine tree, Araucaria im- 
bricata, towards the Straits of Magellan, 
adorns the flanks of the Andes, the nutaof 
which are large, and when roasted are very 
palatable, and are exposed for sale in Chilian 
markets. In the northern portion of this 
country the Cactus family is numerous, 
and here on the high cylindrical stems of a 
Cactus, Cereus Chilensis, a very beautiful 
scarlet flowering parasitical plant, Loran- 
thus Cacti, has taken up its abode, and in 
order that this elegant plant might be intro- 
duced into our conservatories, it is only 
necessary to take up a Cactus carefully that 
has the parasite on it. 

Opposite Chili, on the other side of the 
Andes, is the Argentine Republic, adjoining 
that of Buenos Ayres, drained by the Rio de 
la Plate and its tributaries, the Parana 
and Rio Uruguay. From this country we 
received dur Verbenas, Nierembergias, Pe- 
tunias and that charming climber, the Manet- 
tia cordifolia. Adjoining, and to the north 
of this, lies the vast Brazilian Empire, famous 
for its majestic forests and mighty rivers, 
teeming with animal] and vegetable life. We 
wish not to be irreyerent, but it appears to 
us as if the Creator of all things had selected 
this mighty empire whereon to exhibit his 
best creative power and ingenuity in all that 
is grand and beautiful. A marked feature 
in these forest scenes is, that the majority 
of the trees produce showy flowers, the pre- 
vailing colors being blue or yellow. Another 
remarkable feature is, that the numerous 
kinds are so mixed up that not more than 
two or three specimens of the same kind are 
found growing together, not being social, so 
to speak, as are our Oaks, Pines, Spruces 
and Chestnuts, and farther, the bark on their 
ti anks is almost invariably smooth and des- 
titute of that cortical covering peculiar to 
most of our trees, where it is found to vary 
from the eighth of an inch to one foot, the 


latter thickness being found on Pine trees 
in Oregon. 

Owing to the tangled and mixed character 
of these forests, not more than one-half of 
its trees are known to botanists; and the 


- | latter remark might well apply also to the 


numerous epiphites and creepers which 


cluster on and ramble over their tops, con- | 


sisting of Tillandsias, Loranthus, Orchids, 
and as creepers Bignonias, Cissus, Aristolo- 
chias and Passion flowers. In open glades 
and cleared spots a rank vegetation prevails, 
consisting of such plants as Begonias, Fuch 

sias, Cupheas, Lantanas, Solanums and Vel- 
lozias, etc., etc. While in moist, rich places 
Hedychiums, Cannas, Indian Shot, Helico- 
nias and Bananas are marked features in 
these woodland scenes. But the most im- 
posing and gigantic herbaceous vegetable 
production of this, or any other country, is 
the Fourcroya gigantea, a twin brother to 
the American Aloe, partaking much of its 
habit of growth. Its broad spear shaped 
leaves are from six to ten feet long, strong 
and sharp pointed ; from the centre of these 
is sent up a flower shaft or stem averaging 
in height from twenty-five to fifty feet, bear- 
ing at top a panicle of greenish white lily 
formed flowers, and these stems when 
divested of their flower branchlets reminds 
one very much of a small schooner’s masts. 
These Fourcroyas are planted close together 
in rows, as hedges, along the roads leading 
to the mines, so as to prevent mules return- 
ing loaded with silver and gold from getting 
lost in the jungles. 

A view from some lofty peak of a Bra- 
zilian forest is worth remembering ; the dense: 
green, smooth at a distance to the eye as a 
Northern pasture field, is dotted by the yel- 
low flowers of the Brazil-wood tree, or azure 
blue spots of various kinds of melastomas, 
intermingled with the gray hue of the broad 
leaved Cecropias. 

Many trees of this country ‘are valuable 
for their timber, nut-bearing qualities, or the 
gums which they afford; for be it known, 
the Siphonia Elastica, a lofty tree inhabiting 
the banks of the Amazon and its tributaries, 
affords the Caoutchouc, or Gum Elastic, of 
Para. 

Brazil is rich in Ferns, both tree and her- 
baceous. Of P.lms, about 120- kinds have 
already been described. Grasses are not 
numerous, but some of the few are of gigantic 
size. Just think of a Bamboo over 100 feet 
high ; while of the fodder grasses, as Pani- 
cum spectabile, attain a height of six to eight 
feet. 

(Conclusion in next number.) 





YELLOWS IN PrACH TREES. 
A Discussion of Remedies for the Disease. 


My attention was some time since called to 
an article in the Country Gentleman referring 
to the recently published report of Professor 
D. P. Penhallow of New York, who had been 
employed by the State to make a scientific 
examination of the disease yellows in peach 
trees), and ascertain by experimental tests a 
remedy therefor. In answer to a letter of 
inquiry the writer received a copy of the re- 
port referred to, and algo several later com- 
munications containing additional informa- 
tion as to the experiments made and remedies 
applied. From these it appears that the facts 
here treated have been “brought together 
after two years of constant labor in examining 
the various questions considered, Dr. Goess- 
mann Amherst making the chemical investi 
gation contained in the examination.” 

The theory adopted is that only the upper 
part or branches of the trees become diseased, 
the wood taken from a healthy one showing 
marked difference both in appearance and 
chemical analysis from that examined from a 
diseased tree, while the roots from the same 
trees showed no perceptible difference that 
could be ascertained from either a botanicalor 





a chemical investigation. Hence the treat- 





ment recommended is a plentiful supply of the 
food necessary fora healthy growth, and of 
the chemicals of which the affected trees show 
deficiency. The recommendations given after 
careful experiments both as to cultivation 
and the application of the necessary plant 
are: 

“J. Avoid the undue application of stable 
manures. If used have them well composted. 

“2. If the treeis already dieased trim back 
all branches showing symptoms of yellows, 
or on which premature fruit has grown. 

“3. Cultivate thoroughly. 

“4. Apply commercial fertilizers of the 
following mixtures : 


Dissolved bone black 
Muriate of potash 
Kieserite 


The above to be applied to one acre of 100 
trees and to be repeated each year to insure 
a healthy growth and freedom from disease. 
It is further recommended that where trees 
are known to be diseased an additional ab- 
plication of 2 to 3 pounds of muriate be applied 
to the base of such diseased trees in the fall. 
In areply to a communication as to the nature 
or “ Kieserite,” Professor P. writes that it is 
the “crude sulphate of magnesia, costing 
about one half cent per pound, and is the least 
important constituent of the formula, it 
being added for the purpose of making a com- 
plete fertilizer, and also because of important 
chemical action in the soil where potash salts 
are an important factor.” 

Bone black is recommended becauee it con- 
tains no ammonia, phosphoric acid and potash 
being the only chemical ingredients necessary 
for peach tree fertilizers. It may be proper to 
add here that the dissolved South Carolina 
rock will furnish the same ingredient though 
in less quantity, 1,600 pounds of dissolved rock 
and 400 pounds of muriate of potash furnish- 
ing the same ingredients in about the same 
proportions as the formula above given, and 
the same quantities per acre if used in the 
proportions of five pounds of the latter to 
four pounds of the former. 

In the communication above referred to 
Professor P. states that trees which had 
shown unmistakable symptoms of yellows, 
and on parts of which premature fruit had 
grown, have, after being treated in accord- 
ance with the above recommendations, 
“borne good, healthy fruit for three consecu- 
tive seasons, and as yet show no further signs 
of disease.” In a latter communication he 
gives the result of experimental tests in the 
treatment of six young trees planted in April 
last. When the leaves came out the trees all 
proved diseased. They were treated for ex- 
perimental tests as follows: 

“ No. 1. No manure was used. 

“ No. 2. Stable manure in the usual quan- 
tity. 

“No. 3. Dissolved bone black, kieserite and 
muriate ot potash. 

“No. 4. Dissolved bone black, kisserite and 
nitrate of potash. 

“No. 5. Dissolved bone black, kieserite and 
nitrate of soda. 

“No. 6. Dissolved bone black, kieserite and 
sulphate of potash (kainit). 

“ Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6 each received an appli- 
cation of three pounds per tree, mixed in the 
proportions given in the above formula, the 
application being divided and applied at 
different periods. They all showed the same 
condition at first, but in August the tree 
treated with muriate of potash had deveioped 
beautiful leaves and nice wood, while the 
others all showed the same badly diseased 
state. In September all the trees died except 
that treated with the muriate and that was 
looking at last accounts perfectly healthy.” 

Probably it would net be inappropriate to 
add in conclusion that the writer has for 
several years been experimenting with fer- 
tilizers composed of bone aud muriate in pro- 


portions varying from 400 to 600 pounds of | P 


the Jatter to one ton of the mixture, and ap- 
plied to the trees in quantities from 200 to 400 


pounds per acre ; and while the trees where | no’ 
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such applications have been made. always 
made a more vigorous growth, been better 
bearers and longer lived, I have never yet 
known a tree once affected, or on which 
premature fruit had once shown itself that 
had not surely, though sometimes slowly 
and gradually, declined and died. It is proper 
to say, however, that only one-half the quan. 
tity recommended had been used and the 
different experiments cannot be judged by 
the comparisons here given, differing as they 
do so widely in the quantities applied, though 
about the same in the proportions of their 
chemical ingredients. It will be further ob. 
served that in the recommendations aboye 


bs. | cited an additional application of from two 


to three pounds of muriate per ton is to be 
applied in the fall, where the trees show 
symptoms of yellows, or where they have in 
parts borne premature fruit.—H. H. Appl. 
ton, in Smyrna (Del) Times. 


Messrs. Hditors American Farmer : 

The impressions which practical farmer 
receive from the reports of the scientific 
commissions are exceedingly important, 
though their publication is not so apt t 
occur. As Mr, A. is one of our most enter. 
prising peach growers, we assume that the 
mere effect and control of the mischief re. 
ferred to is al] that he has gained from the 
two years’ investigation of the experts; more. 
over, the means they suggest ruins the flavor 
of the fruit. The immortal Baron Liebig 
made the same blunder in assuming that 
muriate, (or native salt), of potash would re 
generate the beet, and so it did—but ruined 
the sugar. He was not only a nobleman by 
appointment, but invariably acknowledged 
his mistakes. The fact so clearly ascertainej 
that the extremities (or weakest part of the 
trees) are most subject to, and that the roots 
are exempt from, the mischief, most remark- 
ably proves the value of the views and cu:- 
ture published in Taz AmMEeRtcAN FARMER, 
on pages 18 and 39, also in Prairie Furmer, 
and other periodicals during several years 

The practical value of the views of this 
mischief there exhibited encourage, wheres 
the notion that like the attacks of insects the 
mischief is local and not general, (as ergotism 
is in fowls and other animals when they eat 
ergot), must discourage and render hopeles 
all attempts to remedy the yellows in th 
peach and the blight in the pear, which an 
the same, viz: the resuit of the mycelium ot 
spawn of a fungus, which must be either de 
posited on the part which is most apt to suc 
cumb, or merely poison it through the circuls- 
tion of sap from the roots or elsewhere—pre- 
cisely as the poison of “poison oak” crops out 
on remote parts, and the skins of men shrivel 
with dry gangrene when they eat rye bread 
which is poisoned with a fungus called ergot. 

The fact stated that the roots of the peac 
tree retain their normal conditivn, be 
chemically tested and physiologically, whii 
all peach growers know that it is impo 
to replant where a peach tree encouall 
This important fact, a0 well endorwi, 
seems to clinch the nail and forever shut the 
door against all empyricism, and clearly it 
dicate the hygienic as the only ration#l 
system of treatment—discarding al] not 
trums and specifics, euch as muriates, ete. 

Davip Srewakt. 

Port Penn, Del., April 5, 1884 


Plant Small Trees. 


Mr. F. K. Phenix says: “Small trees havé 
larger roots in proportion ; (2) they cost lps 
(8) expressage or freight is less—expressil 
small trees is usually cheaper than freight 
large ones, and then so much more speedy 
(4) less labor handling, digging holes, et. 
(5) less exposed to high winds, which loo 
roots and kill, many transplanted trees ;, ("hj 
lanters can form — and train them 
thefr own liking ; a good care in, sf; 
five years, they w ee the comes 0B; 

r sized trees. ithout good care, b 
plant any size.” 
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A Good Window Plant—Begonis Rubra. 


This plant is suited either for the window, the conservatory or the garden, its handsome 
foliage and wax-like flowers making ie very attractive. A writer in the American Garden 





Along in June it sent up a new shoot from the roots, and it did not stop going up until 
it had reached a height of three feet and a half. Then it began to send out branches from 
each leaf, and these branches were covered with large, healthy, dark green leaves; so heavy 
is the mass of foliage on the plants, that I have had to put three sticks in the pot to sup- 
port it. The piant almost fills an ordinary window, and it would be sure to attract a great 
deal of attontion if it had no flowers. Add to the beauty of the leaves and its extremely 
graceful habit of-growth, the large clusters of bright, crimson, scarlet flowers, which are 
produced so plentifully, in charming contrast with the foliage, and it is hard to find a mure 


showy or desirable plant. 





says of it: 

B. rubra is certainly the 
most satisfactory one I have 
ever grown. My plant was 

a small one last spring, but 
it has flourished wonder- 
fully since I obtained it. I 
potted it in a soil composed 
of turfy loam and some 
earth from a corner of the 
barn-yard fence, where the 
rains usually left a puddle 
' of water standing, and the 
richness of the manure pile 
had soaked into it until it 
had absorbed the best ele- 
ments of the heap. To this 
was added some sharp sand, 
enough to make the com- 
post crumbly when taken 
up in the hand and squeezed 
together. 








The Culture of Water Lilies, 


There are several hardy varieties of water 
lilies which may be cultivated with little 
trouble and much pleasure. The common 
pond lily is a favorite flower, perhaps all the 
more desired because usually it is just beyond 
our reach from the edge of the water, and 
what we cannot get we often think the most 
of. But wecan have as many as we wish, even 
when there is no pond around the house to 
growthemin. A pond is the best, and where 
there is one, or a quiet pool in the bend ofa 
stream, water lilies may be grown in abun- 
dance. The bulbs, which can now be pro- 
cured of seedsmen and some nurserymen, 
are packed in a ball of clay or mud and drop- 
ped into the water and quickly take root in 
thesoft bottom That is the end of it, except- 
ing to gather the fragrant blossoms when 
they appear. Lilies are excellent plants for 
carp ponds, as these fish are vegetable feeders 
and get part of their living by grubbing in 
the mud for the smaller roots 

Where there is no natural pond small arti- 
ficial ponds may be made by sinking barrels 
in the ground and half filling them with rich 
soil, The roots are planted in this and the 
barrels kept filled with water. These plants 
love the sun, and a southern exposure should 
be given to the tubs. The varieties that are 
hardy, and can be grown in ponds are the 
common pond lilies, red, blue, white and 
yellow. The tender kinds of Nympheas can 
also be grown if the tubs or tanks are safely 
covered up for several feet on each side so as 
to keep them safe from frost. The lotus In- 
dia and China is hardy, but thrives bette 
than covering in winter. —N. Y. Times. 





T estruction of Insects. 


Inquiry is made for the mode of using 
kerosene for destroying insects. A table- 
spoonful of oil may be mixed with a teacup 
of sour milk, and then diluted with two gal- 
lons of water. Apply the liquid with a 
syringe or watering can, and afterwards 
rinse with clear water. Another mode is to 
boil a quart of “soft soap with two gallons of 
milk, and when cool add one gallon of kero- 
sene. This mixture is used by diluting it 
with twenty times its bulk of water. 

Vick’s Mag. 





PaRIs green ap lied | in solution, the same 
as for the Potato bug, will certainly end the 
black Squash and Pumpkin bug. 





Abutilon—Boule de Niege. 





This is a popular plant, blooming all the 
year, and the best white of the Abutilons, 
or as they are popularly called, Flowering 
Maples. It can be planted out in summer, 
and during winter kept in a cool green- 
house, pit or window. The flowers are 
drooping aud bell-shaped. 


Hackensack and Jenny Lind Melons, 


These two musk melons, or canteloupes, 
are a new and an old variety. The Hacken- 








Taaneweanatts 
sack is a popular New York market sort, 
somewhat resembling the Green Citron, on 





JENNY LIND. 
which, however, this is a decided improve- 
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gar At the office of THz AMBRIOCAN FARMER 
are located the offices of the following 
tions, of each of which its proprietor, Wm. B. 
Sands, is secretary: 
Maryland Horticultural Society. 
Maryland Dairymen s Association. 
Maryland State Grange, P. of H. 
Agricultural Society of Baltimere Co. 


BALTIMORE, APRIL 15, 1884. 




















Tue Sentor Eprror.—On the 10th instant 
the senior editor of THz AMERICAN FARMER 
completed his 84th year. His general health 
remains good, all his faculties unimpaired, 
his spirits unclouded and buoyant, and he 
continues his supervision of, and active par- 
ticipation in, the conduct of his old journal. 

It may also be stated as a fact not without 
interest to his friends that this year is the 
semi-centennial anniversary of his first as- 
sociation with THz FarmeEr, he having be- 
come connected with it in 1834. 


The April Horticultural Show 

Will be held on Thursday evening, 24 inst., 
from 7 to 10 o’clock, at the Academy of 
Music, when a large and varied display is 
looked for. A feature of the occasion will 
be an exhibition of Orchids, (or air-plants), 
the cultivation of which has so greatly ex- 
tended in this vicinity, all of our growers 
having agreed to contribute such as they 
may have in bloom. The proper manage- 
ment of this class of plants will be discussed 
at the meeting of the Society, which takes 
place at 8 o’clock. 


Messrs. Herkness’ Sale of Jersey Cattle. 


The catalogue of this sale, which takes 
place at Herkness’ Bazaar, Philadelphia, on 
Thursday and Friday, May ist and 2d, in- 
cludes nearly one hundred and fifty head. 
The cattle were selected by Mr Edward 
Parsons Fowler, a veteran of fifty years’ ex- 
perience in the business, and whose importa- 
tions embrace some of the most famous ani- 
mals now in this country. A number of the 
yearling heifers have not been bred; many 
of the other females haye been bred to 

















ment. The Jenny Lind is an older favorite. 
It is small in size, but of excellent flavor. 


superior bulls. The sale includes many fine 


Tt is ae eas = announce the 
death, on March at Orlando, Florida, 
whither he had gone in the hopes of restor- 
ing his somewhat impaired health, of Dr. 
Thomas Pollard, the associate editor of Tam 
AMERICAN Farmer, and a man extensively 
known and universally esteemed, and one 
whose departure from the scene of his labors 
will cause regret among a wide circle of ad- 
mirers and friends, who have been witnesses 
of his unceasing efforts for many years in the 
cause of agricultural improvement. 

Dr. Pollard was born in the County of Han- 
over, Va., February, 1818. He was the son 
of Mr. Thomas Pollard, who tor many years 
was clerk of the Circuit Court of Hanover, 
and acting clerk of the County Court. He 
was educated at Hampden-Sidney College, 
where he graduated in 1887. He chose medi- 
cine for his profession, in which he gradua- 
ted in 1841, He then located in the lower 
end of Henrico county, and attained a large 
practice there. With the practice of medi- 
cine, he associated the cultivation of the 
soil, to which he was always much devoted. 
In 1850 he removed to Richmond city, where 
he prosecuted successfully the practice of 


- | his profession. In 1851 he traveled in Europe, 


examining especially the hospitals of Paris. 
In 1867, his health breaking down, he again 
went to Europe in the summer, 1868, but re- 
turned with his health not much improved. 
He then determined to give up his profes- 
sion, and bought a farm near Richmond, Va., 
which he cultivated in conjunction with 
other lands near the city. In 1874 the De- 
partment of Agriculture, of Va., was created 
by the Legislature, and Dr. Pollard was 
appointed Commissioner of Agriculture by 
Gov. Kemper.. The duties of this office he 
performed to the satisfaction of the farmers 
of Virginia, forming a cabinet of minerals 
of the State, and published numerous full 
reports of Agriculture. He was twice reap- 
pointed to this office by Gov. Holladay, and 
was removed from it by Gov. Cameron on 
his accession to power. In 1881 he became 
the associate editor of Toe AMERICAN Far- 
MER. 








A Natural Fertilizer. 


At a recent meeting of the Maryland 
Academy of Sciences, specimens were ex- 
hibited of. disintegrated mica schist from 
Prince George’s and Montgomery counties. 
An analysis of a specimen from the farm of 
Mr. Joseph Darby, near Laurel, made by 
Wm. Simon, Ph. D., showed it contained: 


Phosphate of lime.. 2.54 
+ oe pe] potash.. idhled Vidic bes cabibonbis deve ht 
eo hate of magnesia. Vape'be a erowves oo.c0bh de0ese 7 80 

mate of lime. 3.23 


Onide of iron and aluminum........... s0+++-5.16 

The residue being silica and insoluble sili- 
cates. ° 

A general discussion of the subject en- 
sued, and it was decided that these deposits 
contain—in immense quantities—a very valu- 
able enricher of the soil, though it could not 
be transported to any great distance as a 
fertilizer. 





Mr, Walters’ Percheron Horses. 





The very moderate charges for the service 
of these splendid animals ought to ‘be 
availed of by those who are so situated that 
they can send their breeding mares to them. 
Mr. W. is actuated by a desire to improve 
the draft stock of this vicinity in keeping 
these stallions, and the charges are made ex- 
ceedingly low. 


Messrs, Tucker & Co.’s-Importation of 
Jerseys. 








It will be seen by the announcement that 
some of the heifers advertised by this house 
are of very superior and populer strains. 
The animals are now here in quarantine, and 





specimens, and will be without reserve. ~ 


are offered at private sale. 
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Home Department. 
The Poetry of House Cleaning. 

The matter of fact side of house cleaning 
is absolutely threadbare from so much 
handling, and is sufficiently given to assert- 
ing itself at this season; therefore we may 
safely leave it in the hands of vigilant house- 
wives while we endeavor to discover what 
there is of poetic justice to redeem it from 
absolute hardness. 

It is the more fitting that we discover such 
redeeming features as lie in the background, 
because we are by the law of custom forced 
to forego the charms nature so profusely 
holds out to us at this time, in order to give 
our homes a clean bill of health, and our- 
selves the proud consciousness of having 
done our duty. 

The measure of days and weeks and 
months by which it continuously and 
periodically returns to us is sufficiently sug- 
gestive of rhymic chords to give it a sem- 
blance of poetic investment, and methinks if 
so minded we may find the embodiment 
there also. 

The approved order of house cleaning is 
to begin in the garret, the interest in which 
has beea improperly, I think, accredited ex- 
clusively to the younger scions of the house- 
hold. 

Fortunately we approach this altar upon 
which we are wont to offer all manner 07 
things which are supposed to have rendered 
due service to their day and generation, ere 
we have reached the full tide of enthusiasm 
in the work before us. We therefore yield 
ourselves the more easily to the influence of 
aweksned memories. These memories have 
grown tender with age like many of the 
material things upon which they are fas- 
tened ; yoars and experience enabling us to 
look dispassionately upon circumstances 
which at the time they were shaped stirred 
us too deeply to admit the light of reason. 
Pain and pleasure are enviously inter- 
mingled in most recollections of the past, 
and the chaotic accumulations usually found 
in this initial chapter of house cleaning 
develope a corresponding turmoil of 
thought. Old friends, old facts and old 
fancies had each and all their part in the 
shaping of our present lives, and should 
therefore not be forgotton. These seemingly 
dumb thiags which we handle with so little 
care because they are no longer useful, will 
nevertheless tell their story and often create 
a deeper and truer repentance within us 
than the most eloquent speech from human 
lips. Anything which has had personal 
association with those who have passed be- 
yond the dividing line between time and 
eternity, possesses peculiar power to awaken 
tender recollections, which we may ponder 
with profit; although ve cannot possibly do 
what we may wish we had done, nor undo 
what we have reason to regret. 

However, there is a brighter side to this 
ransacking of the garret. We may here for 
a time renew our youth and pass through 
the pleasantest experiences of the past, 
starting perchance from an old bonnet or 
parasol, which did duty upon the occasion ; 
even ascrap in a patchwork quilt is suffi- 
cient to clothe us or our friends of long ago 
again in the fashions of the past, which we 
continue to hold as things of beauty. We 
may not linger however in these lofty re- 
gions beyond the alloted time, and therefore 
can ouly give each article its legitimate air- 
ing and cleaning with a loving touch for the 
bundle of letters containing a volame of 


- sense and sentiment; dropping a tear over 


the apparel of one who has no longer use 
for it, and forestalling moth and mice in 
the care of our own possessions. No part 
of the house affords such perfect satisfac- 
tion as a well stored garret thoroughly 
overhauled end cleaned. The open Wih- 
tidwe down to the floor let in adel i floud 
bf stiishine thtough this thee 


tops, and the breeze plays gently with the 
rafters; the clean white floor looks cleaner 
than floors elsewhere, while everything has 
the hush of completion about it. One 
would almost covet the fate of Rip. Van 
Winkle, especially if wearied with the day’s 
work, and swing a hammock in that fresh 
clean garret foran indefinite period of sleep. 

We probably take such rest as we require 
before we descend to the more familiar por 
tions of the house, and as we proceed from 
room to room we encount:r besides the 
accumulations of winter’s smoke and finger 
marks about us,and its dust beneath the 
carpets demanding the prosaic broom and 
scrubbing brush, also the suggestions of 
friends who have helped to make this clean- 
ing necessary, whose stay with u3 has left so 
much that is pleasant to dwell upon that 
even at our busiest we are inditing pleasant 
things to communicate in our next letters ; 
or else our thoughts and hands are shaping 
our renovations with a view to the coming 
of some dear ones of our household or from 
our circle of friends. 

We are told in Scripture of the testimony 
of the “ beams and timbers” about us; surely 
we may credit it. when it is so easy to gather 
thoughts from inanimate things from one 
end of the house to the other. 

Do we catch the poetry as we progress in 
our labors, or do we wait and find it in re- 
sults? Certainly it isin the atmosphere about 
us. The birds give it voice, the budding and 
blossoming trees respond to its call; and the 
humming of the tireless bees complete the har- 
mony. If we haye not recognized it before, 
we take it in when the labor is completed, 
and we enjoy its fruits with a conscience 
void of offence towards all men,and the 
house thoruughly clean and in order, we 
may give ourselves over to the supreme en- 
joyment of nature at ‘work, while we are 
waiting. CERES. 

+ - 
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The Fountains of Character. 


“ Carrie,” said a lady of eighty-fite sum- 
mers to her daughter of fifty-eight,“I see 
there’s a stitch dropped in that bit of lace at 
your throat; you had best mend it at once,” 
and, seeing perhaps a note of interrogation 
in the eye of the listening guest, she added : 
When I was a little girl, my mother brought 
out an old worn book from her private bureau 
drawer, and called me to look at it. It 
was a tiny volume of letters from a clergy- 
man to his daughter, which had been given 
to my mother in her girlhood, and in one of 
the letters was this injunction: “Whenever 
you find a break or a worn place in your 
clothing, mend it immediately” I can see the 
yellow page now, stained and finger-marked, 
and jast how those words in italics’ looked. 
Afterward, when I had so many children, I 
never siw a rent or hole in their clothing, 
but those italicised words would come up, 
‘mend it immediately /’” 

That little old yellow book, so wisely used, 
helped the lady of eighty-five summers to 
keep her six boys whole upon a Methedist 
itinerant’s very narrowincome. Though of- 
ten and almost always patched, they were 
never ragged, and the lessons of thrift and 
economy inculcated by their mother enabled 
them when grown to lift themselves and her 
above the need of patching and darning, 
though not above doing it. 

“Don’t use a whole sheet of paper for that 
memorandum ; a stip will do,” said a wealthy 
banker to his offise boy; and after the boy 
had gone on his errand, the banker remar- 
ked: “The paper is nothing, the principle 
is everything. When I was a boy, we al- 
ways had a work-bench and tools and more or 
less lumber to work with. ‘Never cut into 
a big board,’ my father would say, ‘ when a 
small piece will answer your purpose: Hunt 
Found ard find a small piev¢ fof sitiall work, 





and save the large pidcst fot idtge work.’” 





This principle carried out, enabled this ban- 
ker, when reverses overtook him, to make $5 
do the work that $25 is usually expected to 
de, and “get on his feev” again. 

“The child that always tells the truth, 
obeys its parents and keeps holy the Sabbath 
day, is sure of eveything good in this world 
and well-nigh sure of everything good in the 
world to come.” This wasa constant saying 
of a princ’p.! to his pupils. The love of 
truth, the habit of obedience to lawful au- 
thority, and reverence for God, these built 
into a child’s character insure it for this life 
and for the life to come. 

So we parents and teachers sit at the foun- 
tains of character and direct its courses for 
evil or for gocd. What need have we to 
draw from the fountiins of eternal Wisdom 
in order that our teaching may be just and 
true; what need to listen that we may with 
the inner sense catch strains of that blessed 
harmony of the higher spheres, and so keep 
ourselves “in tune with heaven!” A parent 
cannot always be enjoining on a child what 
he does not practice himself; the injunction 
is a formula from bis own life, and it is his life 
influences that the child, though later he may 
recall chiefly the formula, but he will recall 
it.as embodying more or less the life of the 
parent. ; 

Grandparents are generally much-mere 
lenient to the faults of children than parents 
are, and the reason is doubtless this: they 
have seen their own children outgrow so 
many faults and weaknesses and tendencies 
to vice, that they judging the future by the 
past think their grandchildren will do the 
same. “Don’t say anything to grandma 
about Jimmie’s faults,” said a merry girl 
“she'll only. say ‘Have patience, and he’ll 
outgrow them.’” The old lady smiled, and 
replied; “ When I remember how I worried 
over your father’s faults, and your Uncle 
Harry's, when they were little fellows, and 
see what strong, good men they have be- 
come, I have faith to believe that little Jim- 


‘mie will make as good a man as they are. 


He’s weak, and a little thing upsets him; 
like a young hickory sapling, he bends un- 
der a slight weight, but give“him time, and 
he'll come up all right.” “ Yes,” said the 
mother, “ give him time, and with it ‘line up- 
on line, precept upon precept, here a little 
and there’—a great deal, and I hope there 
will be developed within him forces that 
will lift him away from the sins that now 
beset him.”’ 

Into will prepared soil we put the seed and 
leave it in darkness to the vital force within 
the fores surrounding it. We do not keep 
ploughing it up to see if it is sprouting, but 
having planted and watered it, we must trust 
that God will give the increase. Even when 
tares appear, remembering the Saviour’s in- 
junction, we let both grow together till the 
harvest, lest in uprooting the tares we up- 
root the wheatalso. There are certain faults 
inherent in certain characters, which require 
allowance and toleration, or the whole char- 
acter is spoiled. We cannot make willows 
of oak or apple trees of vines. It is the na- 
ture of oaks to become eg and of vines 
to cling. We accept lyle for what he 
was, and rejoice in him all we can; we ac- 
cept Emerson for what he was and rejoice 
in him.. 

Vices in our children we must prune 
away, as we kill canker worms, and while 
ploughing the corn kill the weeds. Harvest 
comes all the way along from May to Octo- 
ber, from youth to age, but only when the 
last crops have been ered do we cele- 
brate Thanksgiving Day. The “blossom 
storm” scatters the spring glory of the fruit 
trees, and the tiny “ sets” must have weeks 
and months to swell and color and ripen. 
The hot suns of July and August must pour 
fervid rays u , and often not till 
frost touches are ripe. 8So, while 
we do all that loving can do for these 
children dearer than life to us, and all that 
loving hearts can conceive to bring them 
into proper relations to their fellows, thetn- 
selyes and their God, we must wait fot the 
ripening, sure that in due tiie it, es, 
perhaps whén to, our P ‘ 2 ve ibe- 
come only & precious OY bung, 


Walks and Roads. 


At the last meeting of the District of Co- 
lumbia Horticultural Society, Mr. William 
Saunders read the following essay upon the 
“Introduction and Construction of Roads 
and Walks :” 

The guiding principle in locating the posi- 
tion of roads and walks is utility. Nature 
forms no roads or paths; they are the work 
of men and animals, and would undoubtedly 
always proceed in straight lines from point 
to point if obstructions of various kinds did 
not interfere and cause deviations. Necessi- 
ty will, therefore, suggest where and how they 
should be introduced. So far as regards roads 
and walks to and from buildings or promi- 
nent points of interest, the object of their 
introduction is sufficiently apparent ; but iv 
arranging or laying out pleasure grounds 
and lawns, itis too common a practice to in- 
troduce walks merely to fill up the ground, 
under the erroneous idea that it forms a 
pleasing variety of ornament, or that a walk 
is in itself a thing of beauty, like a tree, 
which it is not. These are all very question- 
able reasons for doing a very absurd thing, 
that is making a walk where it is not needed. 
A road or walk should always appear to aim 
for some definite object, or lead as directly 
as practicable to points of sufficient import- 
ance to show their utility. 

UNNECESSARY ROADS AND WALKS 
should be carefully avoided; they are expen- 
sive, usually, in their construction, if pro- 
perly made, and require to be kept clean and 
neat. Nothing looks more woe-be-gone and 
poverty-stricken than a weedy, neglected 
road to a house, or walks through pleasure 
grounds or gariens. They detract much 
from the beauty of the surroundings, no 
matter how elaborate or intrinsically worthy 
they may be. An over supply of roads and 
walks is always a serious infliction, and their 
useless introduction is a sure evidence of the 

work of a novice in landscape gardening. 
The endeavor to introduce the beazty of 
curved lines sometimes prompts to a devia- 
tion from the more available direct course, 
and, where it can be done without too great 
a sacrifice of utility, it is not objectionable, 
but, on the contrary, adds to the good effect. 
But no walk or road should be turned from 
its obvious direct course without an appar- 
ently sufficient reason. A change of level 
of ground surface, a tree, or a group of plants, 
or other similar obstruction, will induce, and 
seemingly demand, a change of line. 

There are many'locations where thestraight 
line should be preferred as a matter of taste 
in design. Asa connecting link, or as de- 
fining a point between the strictly architec- 
tural lines of a building and the irregular 
surfaces and outlines of natural objects con- 
tiguous to it, a perfectly straight walk is in 
the best taste, and adds greatly to architectur- 
aleffect ; while, on the other hand, ‘a serpen- 
tine or frequently curving walk, following, it 
may be, all the projecting and receding lines 
of the ground plan of the building, detracts 
from both solidity and harmony of effects. 
So also a walk alongside of a straight 
beundary fence, especially in limited areas 
where both the fence and walk are visible at 
the same time, should not curve until it at 
least deflects into a course directed from the 
boundary line; and yet we may occasionally 
notice a zigzag walk under these circum- 
stances, and so decidedly crooked that one 
steps first on zig and then on zag in the at- 
tempt to walk over the pathway. 

Most persons are aware of 
THE GREAT BEAUTY OF STRAIGHT WA‘.4S, 
and avenues of trees when properly placed, 
and for public parks of the lesser order, such 
as in small squares in cities, they are bo‘l 
effective and convenient, where curviug 
walks would be the reverse. In this case 
Wedduty depends upon harmony rather than 
on contrast, ¢id miore than elthe? tipon 
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over irregular surfaces the natural turns and 
windings necessary to fullow an easy grade 
and keep as closely to the original surface 
of the ground as possible will usually de- 
velop pleasing curves. A little studicd at- 
tention to this question as to the course of a 
walk or road will increase the beauty of 
curving lines by adding to them the factor 
of utility; deep and expensive cuttings, as 
well es troublesome embankments, may also 
be avoided, and easy grades and economical 
construction be secured. 

When it is necessary to branch a secondary 
road from the main road it should leave the 
latter at nearly a right angie, and at the 
same time it should be somewhat narrower 
than the principal road, so as to avoid con- 
fusion or mistake. Otherwise the roads lead- 
ing to the ice-house, the stable or other out- 
buildings may be mistaken for the road to 
the dwelling. All these roads should be 
made to appear subordinate. 

In laying out curving or winding walks or 
roads it is not always best to follow geomet- 
rical rules, er te set the curves out to any 
regular radius. This plan may occasionally 
prove perfectly satisfactory on a strictly 
level surface, but it will have quite an oppo- 
site effect where the ground is undulating. 
The curves to be pleasing, must be, what is 
known as “eye-sweet ”—not too sudden or 
abrupt—and properly blended at their points 
of junction. . 

CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS AND WALKS. 

Very much of personal comfort and plea- 
sure in suburban localities depends upon 
good roads. A smooth, firm, dry road is one 
of the greatest conveniences and enjoyments, 
while rough and soft muddy roads are among 
drawbacks and annoyances anywhere. Bad 
roads form the greatest obstacles to progress 
and permanent improvements in all neigh- 
borhoods which are blasted with their exist- 
ence; they have ea demoralizing effect upon 
the inhabitants, and are a sure sign of poy- 
erty or mismanagement, or both. 

The main point involved in maintaining a 
good road is to keep it dry. Water is the 
worst enemy to good roads. A clay road is 
a good road so long as it is perfectly dry. In 
order, then, to keep a road dry, it is necessa- 
ry to keep it somewhat higher than the sur- 
face, so that water will leave it quickly. 
Therefore, the greater part of a walk should 
be laid on the surface of the ground. Merely 
for a fuot-walk nu great depth of material is 
needed. Deep excavations filled up with 
stones and finished level with, or, as more fre- 
quently seen, a little lower than the ground, 
may be serviceable for wagon courses, but a 
comfortable and dry footpath in all weathers 
is not thus obtained. No good road ever was, 
or ever can be, made cf gravel, and those 
who have the best eyperience in road-mak- 
ing never use gravel, unless in some cases to 
fill up interstices in the surface, and then 
half an inch or so is all that is necessary. 

The details of road-making may be briefly 
described as fullows: After locating the road 
and marking out its course, the sides should 
be brought to the proper grade, and finished 
by laying a sod about a fvot in width, to 
keep the edge perfect and as a guide to further 
operations. The read bed is then formed 


' by excavating and removing the soil to a 


depth of six inches below the top of the sod 
at the sides, sloping it up to the centre at the 
rate of two inches to the yard. Thus, a 
road fourteen feet wide would be five inches 
higher in the centre than at the sides. This 
road bed should be made perfectly smooth 
by rolling, so as to ensure a uniform surface 
upon which the material of the road is to be 
placed. 
THE FIRST STONE FORK ROAD-MAKING 

is tough granite. Hard, brittle stone is more 
readily reduced by pressure, but for the bot- 
tom layer this is no defect. About four inches 
of roughly-broken stones are first spread over 
the road bed, then a roller is passed over 
thet to ptess them homewhat in place and 


to regulate the surface for*the next layer, 





and a half ring. This layer will fill 

two inches, and after being levelled by roll- 
ing, a sprinkling of small gravel stones, not 
larger than marbles, is then spread evenly 
over the surface and the roller again applied 
to compress and form a somewhat smooth 
surface for the application or layer of grayel 
not over one inch in thickness. It is all im- 
portant that this layer of gravel should not 
exceed one inch in thickness, and no large 
gravels should be allowed in it. A. gravel 
containing reddish colored clay is the best. 
The gravel is merely for the purpose of fill- 
ing up spaces between the stones on the sur- 
face, and should be carefully and evenly dis- 
tributed, and then rolled until the surface 
becomes homogeneous, firm and close: 
Washed gravel or sandy gravel should not 
be used where a clayey gravel can be pro- 
cured, and in no case should gravel be ap- 
plied in thicker layers than has already been 
stated. No detail in road-making is more 


or gravels on the immediate surface of the 


or the foot of a horse will simply press it 
down ; if large enough to be pressed on one 
end, the other end will be slightly raised, and 
will soon be found rolling on the top; hence, 
every stone near the surface should be 
smaller than the pressing point; then it is 
not easily disarranged. 

The road, when finished, should be filled 
up at the sides, so as to be nearly level with 
the top of the sod af the sides. This will 
allow the water to pass rapidly from the 
road to the sides. A slight upward slope of 
the sod will also be favorable, but, above all 
things, the road should appear to be full. 
Nothing looks so bad as deep edgings, look- 
ing as if they had been cut by a plow. 

THE PAPER DISCUSSED. 

In the discussion that followed the read- 
ing of the essay, Mr.°J. P. Brown endorsed 
Prof. Saunders’ views, and remarked that 
any one passing tbrough the Smithsonian 
grounds will see the idiocy of serpentine 
walks. In Mt. Vernon square, between 7th, 
9th and K streets, he said there is'a\total ab. 
sence of sharp irregular curves, and every 
walk has some utility; there is none out of 
place. 

Mr. Saul said that some of the walks in 
the Smithsonian grounds, now complained 
of, were made for the convenience of persons 
employed in the building and under protest. 
The original plan was made when the canal 
separated the grounds from the principal 
part of the city, there being no direct bridge 
to them. That portion of the city was in- 
deed “ the Island.” 

Prof. Saunders said the best illustration of 
the absurdity of serpentine walks he knew of 
was derived from his own experience in the 
Smithsonian grounds a few years ago. After 
walking, as he supposed, across the park he 
came Out at the same place he went in. 

Mr. Saul said the plan was not such as 
would have been adopted to day. Mr. Down- 
ing had made his p'ans according to the sur- 
roundings at the time . 

Prof. CO. V. Riley said the beauty of a road 
was its utility, its directness to some object. 
The value of serpentine roads was that they 




















important than the surface finish. Thestones | 7 


road should be so smal] that a wagon wheel | cents. 
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LARGE SALE OF 


imported Jersey Cattle, 


Por Steamers ‘‘ OTRANTO” and ‘‘ LORD CLIVE.” 


The Subscribers will sell at Auction, without reserve. 


W@-EVERY LOTIS PLEDGED TO ABSOLUTE SALE<Se 


Their spring importations of Jersey Cattle, numbering with their increase up to the day of Sale nearly 


TWO HUNDRED HEAD, 


DIRECT FROM THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 


On Thursday and Friday Mornings, 
MAY 1st and 2a, 1884. 
Commencing af 11 o’clock each day, 


AT HERKNESS’ BAZAAR, 
NINTH AND SANSOM STREETS, - - PHILADELPHIA. 


These Cattle were selected by Mr. Edward P. Parsons Fowler, a buyer of vast experience, and who 
this year celebrates his fiftieth anniversary or semi-centennial since his conuectio.. «.h the business. 
Among the many animals imported by Mr. Fowler and soid by us at our previou, oa cs, +e ueame a few as 


Saeecnisaiieins io in 7 days, the highest test yet on record, for Mr. S. Mi =_.. maker. 

** Nancy Lee,” 95 lbs. 344 oz. in 31 days, for Mr. C Easthope. 

* Les Cateaux 2d,” 16 Ibs. 10 oz. in 7 days, for Mr H. B. C, Watson. 

* Ona,” 2v Ibs, 13 oz. in 7 days, for Mr. 8. M. Burnham. 

“ Daisy Queen,” 16 ibs, 4 oz. for Mr. H. B. Tatham, now owned by Mr. S. M Burnham. 

“St, Jeannaise,” 16 lbs, 4 oz. in 7 days, for Mr. 8. W. Robbins. 

“ Dovey,” 16 Ibs. 10 os. in 7 days, for Mr. G. E, Hersh. 

“La Rouge,” 14 lbs, 2 oz, in 7 days, for Mr. W. R, McCready, 

“ Lady Isabella,” Ist prize over Jersey in 1878, 

“ Pride of the Manor,” Sean) at our last sale in November, by Mr, Whiting, Hol; oke, Mass., made 
1 Ibs, | ox, butter in seven days or 1 4 milkings, 


We believe we have many more. of the same kind in this sale. 


Will be a large ipitomae’ ot yA Heifers, 
In calf by the most fashionable bred buils on the Island, 
ALSO 
A number of Yearling Heifers (not bred,) 
Especially desirab:e*‘o distant purchasers, as pad °~ can are be transported by eae without an atten- 


INCLUDED ALSO WILL BE THE ° 
Magnifficent Three-year-old Gow, “‘Princess Cetewayo,” by “ Cete- 
wayo,”’ 224 P. 8&., 


Anda cow calf by her side, by ‘ Happy wer *? (Coomassie.) This “ Cetewayo,”’ be dead, his get are 
scaice and high aghly esteem: pee as We think this the finest cow we ewer eepetice’ 


ALSO 
“‘Cabinet,” by ‘‘ Pilot.” (Son of “* Khedive,’’) 
The sire of * Pilot’s Rose,” ** Khedive’s Ponape, my bull calf by her side, by ‘* Conquest,” (son of 
PPy.” 


ge" The of “Coomassie” will be represented through *‘Cicero,” “Bobby,” “King,” “Sir 
Geoige,” * : “ Gray eee “Count St. George, one,” ** Remember Me,” * Lemon Pee!” Happy Cicero,” 
“Prince “Rullecourt,” etc 


The eaves wil be by such eo 





made limited aress look larger. “Perrot,” 50 “e “Raegt ta ‘ Nero Da Coin,” <Ovange Peel,” 
ae duet n. | RRR 5 ee “sare a “armen hae,” 
Baltimore Markets—April 15. | “AMEN: King,” “Gotowaye ai.” 1 outer 93." “Duke of Gfantez,” 
omen “King Coomassie,” ‘Angela’s Lad, ’ *Dateh Oven,” “surpry 24,” 
ay gee 5 yee _— the — ai egy spa sl, sen hen grays will be registered poe nape oak oe Book of the American Jersey Cat- 
quek land inferior fronted 3 do. sound com- Wasciihselia ho Guchietind wath the calves: entietinn Ghata'te diner ie the payment of the fee, 
alee, ¥t io, do. good fine B0@11; do. mae, Outten of Health, (having been in quarantine for ninety days accoraing to-law,) wili be 
bree min’ inferior 00 pose peo ; peg erm g, goer de will be given distant purchasers in regard to sb‘pping, Open for exam+« 
creer brown, $5@7 50; do. medium to ination three days ates Spey A ; , 
— Smee e afl 6, ao ree (22 Catalogues mailed on application. 
ire Steck ALFRED M. HERKNESS & GO., 
which ¥ab fot anata ipare tea IMPORTERS ANP AUCTIONEERS, 
the 4 = ret Laie Pat ADELPmrA, Pai 
































































































































































































THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





THE POPPLEIN 


SITE PHOSPHATE C0. 


Manufacture and have constantly in stock the following 
Popular Brands of 


FERTILIZERS. 


THE ACTIVE AMMONIATED BONE, 
THE MODEL AMMONIATED BONE, 
THE FAVORITE AMMONIATED 


SUPER PHOSPHATE, 


THE POPPLEIN SILICATED PHOSPHATE, 
ALKALINE BONE PHOSPHATE 
SOLUBLE BONE PHOSPHATE, 
YARRA GUANO. 


ALSO PURE BAW AND DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE. 





Goods Compounded according to any special Formula desired 
on short Notice. 





All Goods Guaranteed, 





OFFICE: 128 W. 


Baltimore Street, 


(Under “AMERICAN FARMER.’ 


t@ Factory at Canton, Baltimore County. 








WHERE TO BUY 


DRY GooDs, :: 


SPRING OF 1884. 


HAMILTON EASTER & SONS, 


OF BALTIMORE, 


are large IMPORTERS, JOBBERS and RETAILERS 
OF DRY GOODS, Their business, established in 
1830, has been done on strictly honorable principles, 
thereby increasing their trade to its present dimen- 
sions. 

They have but ONE PRICE and that price marked 
IN PLAIN FIGURES on every article. They keep 
no goods but such as they believe will prove of full 
value for the price paid by the purchaser. Their va- 
rious departments include low priced to the finest 
DRESS GOODS, BLACK SILKS, COLORED SILKS, 
SATINS and VELVETS, MOURNING GOODS, DO- 
MESTIU COTTONS, LINEN GOODS, FLANNELS, 
BLANKETS, QUILTS, GOODS FOR MEN’S AND 
BOYS’ WEAR, GLOVES, HOSIERY, UNDER- 
WEaR, HANDKERCHIEFS, LACES, EMBROID- 
ERIES, CLOAKS and FASHIONABLE WRAPS, 
WHITE MUSLIN GOODS, NOLIONS, GINGHAMS, 
CALICOS, PERCALES, SATINES, &c. 

As LARGE IMPORTERS, they have the advantage 
of a buyer visiting Europe twice a year to select all 
new fabrics direct from the manufacturers, and their 
long experience aud the amount of their sales enabie 
them to purchase AMERICAN MANUFACTURED 
GUODS in large quantities aad consequently to great 
advantage. 

Samples will be seut to parties who give instiuc- 
tions in regard to about the price of goods wanted, 
colors preferred, &c. To fill orders satisfactorily, defi- 
nite, plain instructions must be given to us. 


HAMILTON EASTER & SONS, 
199, 201, 208 BALT.MORE STREET. | ir; 





EGGS FOR SALE, 


BROWN LEGHORNS—best cargos from Gelebrated 

Strains, $2 00 per setting of 13 
PARTRIDGE COCH!NS—Premium Birds at Balti- 
more Show 1884, $3.00 per setting of 13. 
DARK BRAHMAS—Finely Penciled Birds, $3.00 
per setting of 13. ADDRESS 

E. WEBER HOEN & BEROS., 

P. O. Box 49. Waverly, Md. 


150 STRAWBERRIES ONLY $1 


~ PLANTS each of Wilson. Crescent, Cumber- 
Downing, Bidwell and Sharpless. each kind 
iabeled and tied separate; Seventy page book on cu!l- 
ture of Fruits and Flowers, and how to destroy all 
insects that trouble them, to all who send order. 


EK. W. WELD, Nurseryman, 
Jamestown, N.Y, 


EGGS. EGGS. 


Wyandottes, Lanshans, B. Javas, $2 50 per setting 
Plymouth Rocks, Light Brahmas, Black Cochins, 
Brown Leghoras, Pekin and Rouen Ducks, $2 50 per 
setting. Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, $5.00 per set- 
ting. Eggs carefully packed in New Basxerts to go 
any distance. 

A. LEE BOSLEY, 


Towson, Md. 








(Name this Paper.) 








Balto: Co. 




















FOR SALE. 


Duck Eggs, ‘ereauhiel Pekin, $1.50 
per dozen. Also & pair Bronze 
Tarkeys—pure. 

ERNEST LAWFORD, 

Sandy Spring, Md. 














0 a00 ASPOEARY Ses a2 


Send for Price List R specialties. Pies fe 
Qircular and Price ong of my Pure Unfermented 
Wines; both free. y Pamphiet “ Fig Culture at 
a ran 2A (10 pron j contains fall instructions how 
to prepare figs Home use or the market. 
kamen, Dr. G. F. NEEDHAM, 


Washington, D. C. 





18e4. 


(DUNDEE. 


dn, ee hands, § id points, temper 

ction. ¥ Trotted on wight batt mle tweet in 28, 
Stetnceen and without toe weig':ts. No vrofes- 
sional i handling. Took first premium at Fair near 


PEDICREE. 

Dundee sired by ‘Jay Gould” He ey poe bd 
Hambletonian. “Jay Gould's” dam fe e 

American Star.’ “Dundee’s” dam “ Meta,” by 
*: Mambrino Pilot,” ‘* Meta’s’’ dam ‘Lady Rattler,” 
out of fast mare by “‘ Rockwell’s Rattler," an the re- 
nowned old * Ra > of New York. “Jay Gould” 
2.19% ; BL age a Pilot” 2.26. 
at farm work, not “Lady Rattler” i5 
hands, not handled, 245. Both mares bred by the 
owner of * Dundee 

“Dundee” will make season at residence of owner, 
Green Soret. Avenue, near Druid Hill Park, April 
ist, 2d and Timonium Fair Grounds, 4th. 5th and 
6th ; Cockeysville. 7th, Sth and 9th. Repeating above 
arrangement till close of season, June 25 

TERMS—$50. Groom fee, 50 cents. All mares at 
risk of owners. Address. 


Cc. H. BOX WELL, Manager. 
P.O BOX 92, Baltimore. 


iss4+. 
Mambrino Rattler. 


Remarkable handsome, intelligent and good dis- 
ition, Cleveland bay, 15X hands, strongly built, 
with fine hazel eye. 


Trots in 2 30 on bad % mile track, with no profes- 
sional handling. Took first premium at Maryland 
State Fair, over “Orange Blossom ” and other fine 


PEDICREE. 


Sire, “‘ Bell Ringer,” he sired by ‘‘ Mambrino Pilot,” 
he by “Mambr.no Paymaster,” he by * Mambrino, ed 
he by * Messenger,” (imp). + Bell inger’s’’ dam 
by “ Bell Founder,” (imp.) “ Mambrino Rattler’s” 
dam out of a fast mare by Rock well’s “ Rattler,” she 
> wanowsee old “ Rattler, ” he by *“ Henry,” by 
Leonidas,” by imp. ° Leonidas.” Rock- 
wells Wy a » ft by W. M. Rockwell, 
Luserne, Sara’ N. ¥. Old “ Rattler” 
owned 4 Jas. B my “panty Hill, N. Y. 
Mamsnatno Rattcrer’s dam and granddam (both 
canee by subscriber) trotted in 2.50 without hend- 
li hs meee (Rockwell’s 2 peer) trotted in 2. - 


wi lar traini te, has a recor 
of 240, ‘“ ambrino P. Pifse of ef 2F is half sister’ v 








(* Lady Thorn,”’) record is 
Will make season, Sapashds Thursday, March 
20th, 2ist and 22d, at-Kearney’s stabi Baltimore. 


At Timonium Fair Grounds 23d, 24th an 


Cockeysville 26th, 27th and 28th. Repeat seheve 
arrangement till close of season, June ne 


TERMS—$25, if paid in season. 
season, $30. Groom fee, 50 cents. 


All accidents at risks of owners of mares. 
Address, 


CHAS. H. BOXWELL, Manager. 
PF. ©. BOX 92, Baltimore. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS! 


EGGS, $2 per 13; $3 per 26. 


T. W. HOOPER, 


87 POST OFFICE AVE., Balto., Md. 


WANTED. 1 Agent wanted 
in every place to sell our new 
goods. Big Pay. 40 samples 
only 10 cents. None free. Cut 
this out. 


ACME NOVELTY CO. 
Clintonville, Conu. 


SHOPPING. 


Shopping of Every Description 
Promptly and Economically Done. 


References, snierenatien and Circulars given when 
desired, Address Mrs. A. M. SNOWDEN, No. 38 
BULTON STREET, Daitimere. Md. 


If not paid in 
































WM. FRASER, 


(Late Supt. Patterson Park.) 


Landscape Gardener & Florist, 


277 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
COUNTRY SEATS Laid Out. GARDENS Planted 
and Kept. TREES Planted and Pruned, GRADING 
and SODDING, at lowest rates. PLANS and ESTI- 


| MATES furnished, Orders by mail promptly at- 


tended to, 








IMPORTED PER ARRON STALLIONS. 
SULTAN. 


ELIEVED to be the best bred and most superior 


Stallion in this country. He is seventeen hands, 
and of perfect symmetry. From the age of six months 
he was awarded first premiums each year, anc for 
the two consecutive years before exportation, the 
French Government awarded him one thousand 
francs each year as the finest horse in bis district ; and 


BLACK PRINCE. 


Who has a record of ancestors for more than one 
hundred years of as — distinction as any horse 
ever bred in Perche. He is 16X hands and of remark. 
able style and beauty. 

These Stallions will stand for a limited number of 
mares at my Farm, near Govanstown, Baltimore Co , 
where mares can be left, if required, at reasonable 
cost. 


TERMS—$15 for season, payable at time of first 
service. 


W. T. WALTERS, 


em et m iD. 





yy: pie POULTRY YARD 


108 Pages, It teaches you how to 
rear them to take care for them, to 

feed, ave them lay eggs in cold weather, to 
prevent and treat ali dieeasss of old or young, to be 
a“ successful ’’ poultryman. Only asc. in stamps. 
A Fifty-page book FREE FOR ALL with it. 


A. M. LANG, Cove Dale siesta Concord, Ky. 
_ GARDEN SUPPL 
~ Vegetable “ 


and Flower Seeds, Pier Bulbs, Vines, &c. 
logues Mailed <orw RO 
Baitimore City, M 








Cata- 
T J. HALLIDAY, 





, Ol and full oatdeet with each. 

muted years, Dont a War. 
n' 

4 machines no better, © anyon 

ese before you acent 

au lai improvemsenan, light 


with littie noise. Handsome and 
> rable. Circulars with = 


00 Ty Tass 4 fee. - —~—. “ame 


THE BALTIMORE BAPTIST, 


H, M. WHARTON 
A, C. BARROW, 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 








>} Editors, 


Published every Thursday by the 


BALTIMORE BAPTIST FUBLISHING CO. 


128 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


G1 per Year. 
The cheapest Religious Paper in the World, 
A First-Class Advertising Medium. 


RATES REASONABLE, 


A Religious Family Paper for the People. The 
Organ of the Baptists of Maryland and Districtof 
Columbia, and the Advocate of the Baptist Denomi- 
nation everywhere. 

The very ra increase of its subscri list in- 
dicates tht THE BAPTIST is ‘destined ine a short 
time to be as widely Srouletes As any of our Denomi- 
national Papers in the Southern States. 


Sa Sample Copies sent on applieation 
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THE AMERICAWN “RAR MER. 





N 
Oe gan” ba “leg 


BY ate Pest Paid. EIGHT for $1.00. 
viz: Etoile de gd eet Andre Schwarts, red ; 
Bon a ar hal Weil, yellow; General 


J 

Marie nevis Huatie ar white; «tle = rast, pik 

low. Premiums with ordr, Address, 
ROB'T i MA Y¥, Baltimore, Md. 

@G-Send for Ca 








HEALTHY FOWLS. 


How to keep fowls healthy. revent gapes, prevent 
er ours ebelere will told’by me to any one inclos- 
ing —— tthe.) cove th plain address. In- 

dients found in almost every Farmer's house. 

t has never bean known to fail in the first instance 
ves directions. were followed I have rai 
chickens for twenty years and never lost one by gapes, 
and cholera mad appearance only once about 
eight years ago. Address, 

; GEO. W. HEPINSTALL, 


Enfield, Halifax Co., N.C. 
P, O. Box 45. 


Farm in Baltimore Co, 
For Sale, 


Or Exchange for City Property. 


Containing 150 acres; about 25 to 80 acres in thriv- 
ing timber, princi ally oak and chestnut; well 
watered and admira ly adapted to a dairy or market 
farm; the soil is kind and susceptible of the high- 
est improvement ; it is now Lage gre set in grass. 
Itis at the 15-mile stone on the Yor turnpike, front- 
ing on both sides of the road, and five stations on 
the Northern Central R. B.; can be reached at dis- 
tances of 1 to 8 miles, by good county roads. This 
is the circle of the members of the Guspowder Club, 
and is undoubtedly one of the best locations in the 
county. Churches of all denominations, and schools, 
public and private, are convenient, The York turn- 
pike is one of the very ae the distance from 
the ex / permits a round-trip a day for wagonin: 
eo tyr 4 no healthier spot iat the world can be found. 

4 off in fields of 12 to 15 acres, to most of 
ich easy access is io ead .. rae for stock. The 
dwelling, which is commodious, and large barn, are 
of stone, with other ou — and though old, can 
be made very comfortable at a reasonable e. ; 
py are several tdmirable sites f. yo . 
on the col vanta- 
geously Bivides “ints om wind hate ond sold at a very 

y advanve on the price asked for the whole. 
ts on the road have brought as nigh 20 0 tone 
cre, and the oseat of the irontege on 

in n the hands of g man, could bets tur 

to excellent Aabmowy but the Le owner is indis- 
posed to take the = requisite to accomplish 
this, and would es ll the whole together. 
A gentleman income independent 
of the farm, could nee 2 on this place without labor, 
saving the rent of a city residence, by renting the 
fields on shares to be farmed ér his control, re- 
serving a garden and stabling, and the 
cessary for his stock. A small tenant’s 
piemises would rent for the amount of taxes on the 
place. As I cannot occupy the place myself, I am 
willing to sell it on the most reasonable terms, or 
exchange it for city property in a good locality. For 
further a y to the subscriber, at office 
of A n Farmer SAM’L SANDS. 


DOUBLE HARPOON 


yt a 











urage ne- 
jouse on the 








afford to be without it, 
wit RAVE te WOLD? ‘Send 
poe path Bauaee, Chosen On Fe 














RUIT AND 


NEW FR AMENTAL TREES) 


Send & foi mM strated and De: 
ROSES — iF. noms u c 





Greener 
ihe esale, ee a ra 


6, 
wanonn o1 & mARRY, 
Rochester, 


wae 
caren OR ace 











sr 


ECLIPSE 
WGRICULTORAL mat 





‘JOSHUA THOMAS:& BRO, 


a DL 


crcaltral ad Mil MIS 


STEVENS’ ENGINE "AND THRESHER, 


Oshorne Mowers, Reapers & Self-Binders, 








Superior Grain and Fertilizer Vrilis, Chieftain Horse Rakes, 
Champion Force Pump, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 


_ South Bend Chilled Plows, Littie Giant Suiky Plows, 
Lausing Wheel and Float Harrows, Cireular Saw Mills, 
Portable Grist Mills, Millstones, Bolting Cloths, 
Smut Machines, Leather and Gum Belting, &c., &. 


Wo. eS Dignt St.. Baltimore, Ma. 











@hRDEN SUPPL) 


EIGHT * 
LOOMING PLANTS by ee 


y 


eae for $1.00, viz: | ? 
Pp "9 $ Tidica, 2 come 


Jootennte T Hibiecns 
Address, B’T. J. eremyey, Ca 
aise, Mid... s@”Send for Catalogu 








VEGETABLE PLANTS. 


I have a large quantity of cold frame plants of the 
following gue, ind > ~ae 5 condition, which I will 
sell in quantities te suit 
Cabbage, Early ores Wakefield, peF'100 $1.00; 

per 1000 $2.00 
Henderson’s Early ae per 100 $1.90; per 1000 


Early Flat Dutch, per 100 $1 00; per 1000 $8.00. 
Early Winningstadt, per 100 $1.00; per 1000 $8.00. 
Coultiewe, Henderson’s eee. per 
00 $2.50; per 1000 $18, 





I will have ou bed EX of all the above sorts 
Sea Bats timate Mepps snd ler as 
A aD uma r, an 
poy ae aba tng cnAlamanen Ord ore koced af 
any time. 
CHARLES E. SANDFORD, 

EMMITTSBURG, FREDERICK CO., MD, 

Cosy Dell Gardens. 








Hand-Book FREE. 


= /PATENTS22 e225 | op 





PEACH AND APPLE TREES. 





10,000 first-class 2 and 3 year-old APPLE TREES, 
in uabroken block, largely Smith, Cider and Ben 
Davis, at $15 per 100. 

60,000 PEACH TREES, 4 to 8 feet, $50 per 1,000. 
100,000 extra strong 1 and 2 year old ASPARAGUS 


All the best STRAWBERRY PLANTS, new and 
old popular varieties, Manchester, Night’s Superb, 
James Vick, Legal Tender, Big Bob, etc., etc. 

Large stock Shade and Ornamental Trees. Send 
for Catalogue, S. E. ROGERS & SON, 











Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Sreciptane vf ait the full 
Sirepe, Sh 4 7 ee. 134 
it handgoms colored plate. : eit Pages, 
20 cts. 


sic winciin & BARRY, 
Mr. Horg Nugsexrizs. Rocuxrstez, N. Y. 


DRUNKENNE: as 











R.S. & A. P. LACEY, 
WANTED. “Well “Bratt Trees, Grape 


Vines, Shane etc. Salary and ex- 


i Bag yao 
par 
blood aids digestion strengthens the nerves. 
be adminis AF plac Son Eee 


the EN =e 
+7 oe 


mae 
of the 





nses Fol 2 instructions given, so eae 
eee Tonnes can soon learn the Keely Address 

I.F. Le CLARE, BRIGHTON, N. Y., one mile east 
of Rochester, N 


patient nt by. sin “i it in tea, or 
‘er fails. Cures guaranteed. 
for further 


‘OECEEEOHC gameamy, 






















ROB’T J. HALLIDAY, ™ 
238 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





plaate ior the the also V: 














db wedbioa vines ore Sayan tdi haps 
en and Greenhouse; Vegetable 


and Flo’ 8, aud al in requisites. 


a Sa 5 @ 


- Te c- o es TT . 
' Northern Central and Pennsy! 
| pesmenarceoseas sau Boat 


CINCINNATI 


ANAPOLIS. 
AGC 8ST. LOUIS, and 
ee PROMINENT POINTS. 


Petemes. ced Akementtts. td Fred- 
Bh nn aeons binned eg 


WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 
and all pointe in the 
ATLANTIC AND GI'LF STATES. 


The Only All Rail Line with no Om- 
mibus Transfer at Washingion. 


Northern and hia and Erie Rail- 
php oe ey cama 


HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT. 
ELMIRA, nA WATKINS GLENN, 
ROCH&&TER, ERI E, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALL8. 
— called for and “toto it hotels and 
private es ation. 
and Parlor Car accommodations _—™" 


Through Tickets sold - nr given at 
Company’s office, 


N. E. Cor. Baltimore and Calvert Sts., 
At Depot N. ©. Railway, 


At Union Depot, Charles St., Siation, 
And Pennsyivania Ave. Station, 








bp elt gat Gente here 
anager. in’! Passen 
Penna. & a Cc. 
1S CHEAPEST. 


amare THRESHERS st, 


Gaited to alt sections.) Write for # REE Ilins. Pamphlet 
tad Prices‘ The Aultman & Taylor Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 











NTs GOOSEBERRY 





iin fl ges cl desert Aue Sera cade weibores 
ids reek, ce! with a Som. 
ate, free. sire me 


Soul owe’ ereorieg) hte Ane pochester, ¥. 














= WM.H.SMITH = 


=EDSMAN 


ant 
oe ety applicants, 
SEN De: BB seaar eee 
Wir Sasserr. Hammonton WF 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
VINES, ETC. 


At Reasonable Rates. 





















saree Sases. Queen, James Vick, Manchester, Bidwell, 
— : , and most of the old standard varie- 
es © 


STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, GRAPES, &e. 
pops) a agen ome my $5.00 offer of assort- 
ment of each, ing achoice lot of P. 
ase teeta teen oF 3, pode y 50 per 18. Address 
R. S. COLE, 


Cedar Hill Small Fruit Fara, 
HABMANS, A. A. Co., Md, 








will send you a watch orachain 
cia MAIL 2: PRESS, U. O D., to be 
before paying any inoney 
andi if not satisfactory, returned at - 
ourexpense. We manufacture ail 


our watches ene 5 save you 30. per 


cent. Catal 0 styjes 8 sae 
STAND W. 


ray red 
iaaaat aaieae HATO, 


BAVi a new cad rich work of nazz attraction 
and value. Over 2000 illustrations, nearly 1200 
in s volume never before equalled, for the 
armer, a 
Forty Co 











are un 
ee ee to make money not 
elsewhere in the book line to-day. Inv 
solicited! A beg oy epg . A confiden- 
tial tion for an engagement. 


Address, W. ‘a i. THOMES' Phliadelphia, Pe, 


ron GYPSUM 
THE THe GREAT T FERTILIZER 
¥ i= 

















to all nts, It-contsinsall the new and popular 













THE: AMERICAN ‘FARMER. 











side Park ‘Herd. 


: . - 
— PRIZE RECORD 
a 


Sweepstake Premium for best herd New Jersey State Fair, 1882. 
First Premium for best herd New York State Fair, 1883, 


First Prenlnm for ioe beet. bard Maryland State Fair, 1883, besides many other first premiums for single 
animals in 


by herd i} headed by the Bull BLACK PRINCE OF LINDEN Some. aw J, Cc. Cc. 
tents Be. mentaioe 18163, 15 Ibe. ido, in? days, Kedive’ Primrose 2398) Ost Osford Mate “ses” stich ; 
jays; ve x te I 
22019, Queen of the Farm 9069, and end madty ctuhe Cotcaruteh tatnoane 


Ss. NI. SHOEMAKER, 
altimcre, Wd. 


to the herd should be addressed to 


‘0. Ricklefsen, Manager, Stevenson P. 0., Md. 


ications in refi 








“FLOATS” OR PHOSPHATE DUST, 
Pleur ef South Cerelina Phesphate 


Contains from 55 toe 60 per cent. Phosphate Lime, ground to an impalpable 
powder in the Duc Atomizer, which grinds much finer than by any 
other process known. We are the only establishment in 
this section using these machines. 

Also Ammoniated Super Phosphate. Sangston’s Cereal and Plant Food. Alka. 
iine Bone Super Phosphate, Tornado Fertilizer. Linden Super Phosphate. 
We have on hand for sale 
Fine Ground Raw (Animal) Bone. Dissolved Raw (Animal) Bone. 
Muriate of Potash. Kainit. 


The Maryland Fertilizing and Manufacturing Co., 


No. 4 §. Holliday treet, Baltimore, Md. 








FRUIT TREES. 


CLAIRMONT AND FURLEY HALL NURSERIES, 
Established 1828. 


Our Fruit and Ornamental Trees are unusually fine this including’ 
Heme nans, Dosneane, A ots, Nectarines, oT Vines, Blackberries, 
pore babe amy Shrubbery and Y yay 
ru 
qntal Everarcens, Shrubp Onage Orange fob stock of the finest well-tested varieties, budded from 
ae Peach now considered to be Soh cl bantsteance of all the late Ya 
——s of the 


low ope trees, The CHAIR'S HO 
planting ieegelt's we will deal very Ey liberally 


300 Acres in Trees. 

Peaches, Pears, Cher- 
a 

of Shade Orna: 


peaches, fully eight (8) days later than Smock. A lithogra 
yey fee - T To parties 





CHARLES C. McCOLCAN & CO. 


Garden, Flower & Field Seeds, Trees, Plants, &, 


Cor. Light and German Sts., (opp. Carrollton Hotel,) Baltimore, Md. 
(yenes SEEDS—Beet, yiotege, Tom ee ne , Lettuce, buses} eittae Green lina Peas, 7, Po- 


pA a &e., be. FIELD 8 Millet, H Orenard 
erranthantes FLOWER SEEDS— Hare maihy, Miles, Bu trietios—Dutch Bulbs, &c, RU . ORNA- 
MENTAL S AND PLANTS. Descriptive ptive Catalogue sent free on application. 





in of our nursery desired. Address 
WILLIAM CORSE & SONS. 
BALTIM: 


Post Ofice Bex 408. OBE. MD. 











LUMBER. 
THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON. 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 











White Pine and Yeliow Pine LUMBER, for Building. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINGLES, LATHS, PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 











a ae ae D., 
1012 I Street N. W., Washington, D, C. 


Breeder of Highly Bred Gentleman’s Roadsters and Saddle Horses, 
Shorthorn Cattle, Southdown fheep direct from Lord Wals- 
ingham’s Celebrated Flock, and Purely Bred Berk- 
shire Swine. 


Correspondence invited. PRICES LOW. Some fine Horses now for sale. 


A. E. WARNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SILVER WARE“:RICH JEWELRY 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers, 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c- 
ae PRESENTS, 


Premiums for 1 Shell Jewelry, &c. 








ESTABLISHED) {iS821.) 


which ‘oft us. at at GREATLY’ REDUCED PRIC 
No. 1356 W. BALTIMORE STREET, near Calvert, Balto. 


ANDRETHS' seep =. DeCATALOGUE 


GARDENERS’ COMPANION.” 


Srey 


LANDRETH & SONS, Seed Growers, Lock Box, Phila, Pa. 








ROSHBANE NURSHRIES, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 
Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


attention of the public to | Saat stock of the fo! : STANDARD ase 
vite the a Sewing: = 


Ww RF ivnten 4 yeas 
"BwARi miCOTS, ORJ CRABS APPLus. ; MUL SEARLES GWA ‘PRVINGS. of the m 
on Poe. myote other roge fruits. GREENS, ORNAMENTAL 
popula AND RUBS are large, and nw Fay most of the rarest sorts. 
Cat ee FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY AT 
Ten SED TO ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARGE. 
WwW. DBD. BRACKENRIDCE. 











EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES, 


DENTON, CAROLINE CoO.; MD. 


PRICK LIST WILL BE MAILED FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


J. w. KERR, Proprietor. 








All my Seed is warranted to be fresh aud 

trueto namie, so far that should it prove 
- otherwise, I agree to refill orders gratis. 

A large part of the great collection of 

S Seed I offer is of my own growing. As the 

* original introducer of Eclipse Beet, Bur- 
Marbiehead Early Corn, 

uash, and seores ofother 

mew Vegetables, invite the patronage 

of the public. In the hayeer ee and on the farms 

of those who plant my seed will be found 
vertisement. 


Family or Farmer’s Scales. 


PEROVLAN GUANO 


DIRECT IMPORTATIONS. 


ee Ne 





Havi received all the Guano to this 
‘wenley, DIRECT FROM Fi ® rukeostts, 
under age reagh Fang aly ge ng 


PERUVIAN GUANO, 


Of the Best Quality and in Excellent Condition. 
For Particulars and Prices apply to 


HURTADO & CO., 
16 & 18 Exchange Place, New York. 


Weighs from 1-2 oz. to 240 pounds. 


USEFUL. EVERYWHERE! 

We will send one of these by caprens, 
packed in a box, to any one who will send 
us three new subscriptions and three re- 
movals at $1.50 or six old and six new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00, 











, eget a 








os feRnNs VOwen 


| 
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to this 
ITS, 
oT 


lition. 


ork. 

















Field & Garden Seeds| 


Our desk cli ass néw and true to name. em- 
valuable varieties, 


b all the and are from the 
most reliable growers only. Thankful for the com- 
mendation and which have 
crowned our efforts to the seed in the 
cmathet, we watansive confidence, a 





FERTILIZERS. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER'S ANIMAL BONE 
PHOSPHATE. A‘high gtade Phesphate, a com- 


lete eee alwa ives 
e GRIFFITH "¢ TURNER'S ALKALINE PLANT 
Lio of 
rity 
vOnIPAITH & TURNER'S RAW AW BONE. 


HARVESTING MACHINERY. 


wee Ah epelig ty 
McCOR IMPERIAL REAPER. 
MoCOR Mick's DAISY SINGLE REAPER, 
cCORMICK’S IRON MOWER. 


HORSE RAKES. 


Both Hand and Self-Dump. 


Oliver Chilled Plows 


run lighter, are more easily adjusted, and do better 








work than any other plow. 
—_ Shovel Plows. Tron Age Cultivators. 
orn Drags, oon Seed Sowers. 

Planet Seed Drill and Cultivator. 
Em 2 Drills. 
The Sar Horse Rake. 
The 
Hay T 
American Hay Elevator. 
Double 
Philadel 
Corn 8 
Farmer’s 

y 





MOSELEY’S 





soddens Churns. ae Ss 
stranded a 
Patent G Stee: Fence Wir Wire, c cheap, durable 


gunna DONE WITH DISPATCH. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER. 


DEALERS IN 
Agricultural Implements, Fer- 
tilizers and Seeds, — 


41 & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 
= BALTIMORE, MD. 











andW HMiISKY HABITS cu 
at home without pain. Book 


EPWOSLEE eB atone ae. 











Ries oe 
Fowl 
SILVER, 
& Return to us with TE 
CTS. & you'll get by 
A GOLDEN oes OF GOODS 
MONEY, in Ct 
See o ial MY ounn 173 Greenwich Sen. 














&. W, LEHMANN, Ph. D. W. MAGER, 
Ohemist Metallur gist Chemist of N. 0. 
“Selee. Oepper Works. -4 Station 


LEHMANN & MAGER, 


HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 
57 8. GAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


A "Chemeat of all descriptions—Man Soils, 
Chemical rng Fg” of Gold and Sil Silver (by 
re process), Copper, e 

Coal Limestone and cther minerals, Water jor themmn, 

manufactvring and household use. Mineral waters 

and vartons varions products of art. Terms moderate, 





» ~ganDe aoe 


>» Baltimore, iad. 
Sane assem ey — It 
} coatains the ne he gar- 
aise Vegetable and Flower Seeds 


and all garden req 














last alife time, Itis 
wire in 


ing it will wear itself into. favor, 
Gates, mide of wroughtiron meinen 
all egmapetition | - nestness, 


ante or self. cpr rarenals 2 
gt nan sone. 
tretcher gud P 
tioulars 
naner 2RWwy TOK B 








'N Dollars to any Farmer, Address 
oT EN ee Ox th OX PORD OHTO. 


WALDO ¥. BROWN 











IFE LOANS 
n AT ZFER CENT. 


never be 
eo a3 an ia kept up. 
- comico’ emeet 8 for arseneneet, and ore pode | personal. 
loans are 


These in 
oe LiF LiFe Send four cents on particulars, 
Lg ee $500 o Fon Li SLC °. 





PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 
WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 
Agentator Cneo.rret soo, | 163 Baltimore 8t. 




















No Plattion Saw Mit 
$200 


(SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS.) 


SMITH, MYERS & SCHNIER, 


323, 325, 327 & 329 W. Front St, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


SIO 


OL. a A 








fe for any disability ; 
also to Heirs. Sena 

stamps for New 
ae ttorney, Washington, 


o's 
THE DINGEE & CONARD co 














| SICARLY CLUSTER 
OTS. mmNEW BLACKBERRY 


scmae PPA SECANS Sng 
wrcct and gen Formiureat Allest Large Ben) 


es sampled; 
Strawberries » Serine 
Cher Fralt Trees, &e. J. 8. COOL) INS, Sewateon tt 4 











Inaperial Wine Vinegar. 
NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGA 
CTLY pure and reliable. Many imitations. 


ome. Yecieaen 2 are sold as Cider V: 
0 gliard against deception, observecter pean, 
aes tetr oe brands. 
APOLINARiS WATER. 


STB 




























| WINTER 2 “SUITS 


OVERCOATS. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST VARIED IN THE CITY FOR 
MEN, YOUTHS AND CHILDREN. 


STYLES AND PRICES TO SUIT ALI. TASTES. ALL GOODS PROPERLY SHRUNK: BEFORE 
BEING MADE UP. CUSTOM DEPARTMENT FULLY STOCKED FROM WHICH TO ORDER. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


NOAH ae & CO. 


165 and 167 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 
Sas et mb. 

















GEORGE O. STEVENS, 


AR. re tT SISHES, 5, BUNDS ¢ ~ 


LIGHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 


Ke, IN STOOK AND FURNISHES TOORDER: : Sipiew ire Seaham, Doors, Ripe, Mouldings, 


Brack: 
Hand Raili dow Ca: 


er Caps, 
—" 


Paints, Glass. L' 
Also, ROYAL LIQUID D PAINTS, re rae “ Recommended for Durability, 


Elegance and Economy. Put up in 
. Pine ‘Bs co Work at 


GEO. FE. SLOAN & BROTHER, 


LUMBER, 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &O. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 


west Prices. 














BALTIMORE. 
GILPINWS Mgmnt: sm LIVER PILLS 
BS noe . a spon the most delice vations 3 are coated on eae , that lly fan | be taken b 
OMB raf an dosharer income Beh ta a ave 
than the fact that where their we Geknts co Metts phyla they te Sag Yaa inte 
wNOLELANG, save s8'8 Dy" aia “eetnutaly Secsiaine ee Raat i your 
Pi 1 feel it bat j sto say that the combination is ce ts perfect, es the only 5 
Crading ham, not my rt batthe oh rhage Youn tealy 3 Wistan M. D. 
From one of the leading retail druggists of West a 7 





FREDK. M. BOLLMAN > 
63 8 GaY ST ’ at. Importe: | 


Mi 
< 
a 
“yg 
ct 





tos BAMEEISAS FARMER. 








“Annoiated Super Phosphate, 
“GRAIN GENERATOR.” 


DISSOLVED 5S. GC. PHOSPHATE, 


12 to 15 Per Cent. Available Phosphoric Acid. 


DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


WM: DAVISON & CO," fomunn eras 
FOR SALE. am 


Afew TRIOS LIGHT BRAHMAS, one and three 
years old, price $4 50; also, JERSEY BULL CALF 
dolid color, black points, fine eseutcheon ; out ot 
Kate of Rhode Kiver 6869." Sired by Carroll 8090, 
F.. B. STEINER, 
Rhode River P O, A. A. Co., Md. 
RESIGNS 


eae PATENT osetia 


descript ion of your Invention.” L. BIN 
Patent Lowber end Scticttor Washington, D. c. 














mbneak: 








University of the State of New York. 


AMERICAN V-ETERINARY COLLEGE, 


141 West 54th Street, New York City. 


bbe “es mae Course of Lectures 
ber each year. Circular and perme can be 
bed oa application to A. LIAUTARD, M.D. V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 








W. H. Martenet, D. V. S., 


GRADUATE OF THE 


MMERICHR VETERINARY 


. COLLECE. 
OFFICES: Aisquith & Monument Sts., 
152 Saratego Streets ; Residence, Hoff- 
man St., East of Gay, Baltimore, md. 


Telephone at Residence. 


KNABE 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability, 


Wwihkiam BNABE & Co 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, oN. YY 








“7irginia lands. 
Upper James Real Estate Agency, 


By WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va., 


HO offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of land 
Eastors Virxinis in one of the most desirable regions of 
Catalogues sent n | 




















WM, STUART SYMINGTON. THOS. A. SYMINGTON. 


Sayaiinitin Bros. & Co, 


Office, N.Z. Cor. Holliday St, & Exchange Place. Works, Locust Point, Baltimore 


Manufacturers of the 


URIQLE FERTILIZERS, 


& Each grade of these fertilizers is made under a different and distinct formula, and each contains 
what is most needed by the particular soil for which itis intended. We guarantee our goods exactly as 
represented. 


SYMINGTON BROS. & CO., Manufacturing Chemists. 





The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


“ SEA badaomen EVERY WORES. . 


SHAT 0 THR EASED HVE, AT SUAWHLL ANNE AOL 


The most extensive and permanent WORKS in the United States, and the whole under the direct 
supervision of Mr. R. W. L. Rasrn, the General Manager of the Company, whose thorough knowledge and 
experience is a guarantee of the quality of their FERTILIZERS. 


Large Stocks on hand and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. 


The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 
20 & 22 South Street, Baltimore. 





nS LINGLUEF & CO. 
17 W. Fayette &.} BALTIMORE. { roc Loatenball 6 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES. 


w trade the WELL-KNOWN aan OF GOODS, which we 
« ate now offering to the feo falls up ee A 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 
Containing 8 per cent. of Ammonia. 


SLINGLUFF'S DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERIOAN BONE ASH, 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Containing 28 to 82 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertilizer, we are offering 


SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 


SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


This we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at the price. 


Peruvian Guano. 














Hh GRADE RLV GUANC 


de 
peas posts of Paras fm ae Sg ge the aoe 
monia, also 


offer for enie Gi pee ae Waters’ 


J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


107 MeElderry’s Wharf, 
BALTIMORE,-MD. 


JOHN SAUL’S 


CATALOGUE OF 


New, Rare and Beautiful Plants, 


FOR i884, 
Willbe Ready in Febrwary with a Oeored Plt 


Ti eat 2 really pat 2 
with a rich collection of Fine ‘Foliage 
other Greenhouse ard wenonomee P <.. 
— Ba ty and at low prices, free to all our custom- 
ers 10 cents, or a plain copy free. New 
Single. Dahlia Plants and Seeds, from the 
finest collection in England; Flower amd Veg- 
etable Seeds, of the finest quality, fresh and pure. 
ROSES.—An immense stock of all the New 
French and Eaglish Varieties. 


Catalogues of Roses, Seeds, Fruit Trees, Free. 
JOHN SAUL, 
Washington, D. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. R. J. Hotninesworts. 


HIGH GRADE FERTILIZERS. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. PURE NITRATE SODA. 


R. J. BAKER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


CHMINEXTCARLS. 


Ammostated Super-Phosphbate for ali Crops. Pure Dissolved 
Raw Bone. oa Fine Ground Raw Wome: Stag Super- 
Phosphate of Lime fer Tobacco. 


HIGH GRADE IMPORTED BIRD GUANO $25 PER TON. 


BIRD GUANO AND POTASH FOR CORN $25 PER TON. 
FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 


Office, 36 & 38 8S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


BNTERED AT POSTOFFICE, BALTIMORE, 48 SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 

















R. J. Bax. 
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